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Sierra Leone is in Africa (West). 


The diamonds they mine there are 
some of the best. 


So perhaps if you asked they would 
give you a stone 
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In Trinidad they let off steam 










For the nymph Calypso reigns supreme. 


PSS\\\. And junior bankers have been known 


N To make advances on their own. 























where the happy hippo wander 
And forage by the lakeside’s brim. 


And if gentle reader, you're as 
indiscreet a feeder, 


























The lines above, though piquant, do not show But many business men have cause to thank 
The many other useful facts we know The trade reports provided by our Bank. 
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1960 


Portrait of the Week The Spectator 


THE RAINS CAME, or at any rate did not go away. 
From all over the country came reports of the N 6911 E bli 
worst floods for many years, after gales had been sais stablished 1828 
added to continuous rain. Some lives were lost, 


and more narrowly saved; helicopters, motor- FRIDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1960 
boats, landing-craft and punts were pressed into 
service in a huge and dispersed Dunkirk, which} _ Portrait of the Week 927 Other reviews by Penelope Gilliatt, Matthew 


was necessary iri Wales, the South-East, East Hodgart, Peter Duval Smith, Dan Jacobson, Roy 


Anglia, the West Country and—not usually of Peace id Jenkins, Ronald Bryden, Geoffrey Kirk 946-954 
affected by floods, but now among the worst-hit Secretary of State Richard H. Rovere 928 Siete} 
areas—the Midlands. Many thousands of houses Heart and Head Harry Franklin so Books 
were uninhabitable, some permanently, and Mr. Stn Witten at en es Revolutions Owen Chadwick 955 
, i isdom Bernard Levin 930 
Henry Brooke announced that local Councils Other reviews by The Archbishop of York, Gordon 
should go ahead = plans for eee relief Back to Sharpeville Ronald Segal 931 Donaldson, T. R. Fyvel, Alec Vidler, Monica _ 
for the victims, without waiting for government . Furlong, Christopher Hill, Lord Altrincham 
aid, which would be forthcoming where it was The Blind Bard R. A. Cline aaa Philip Callow : ” 955-963 
; first fog of the winte ived almost Penny Black— F harl 9 
needed. The first fog o he winter arrived almos ly Black—Pound Foolish Charles Hodgson 34 The ‘Hot’ Sie Nicholas’ Bidvénpert 964 
as he spoke, and the weather forecast suggested Playing Ball Monica Furlong | 935 Problem 
that it would rain. . Investment Notes Custos 965 
* Letters 936 
Company Notes 965 
BOTH AT HOME AND ABROAD, there were negotia- Theatre Alan Brien ; 939 , ’ 
' tions and discussions. At Lancaster House, the Seendh Theates ‘Peter Forster 941 Roundabout Katharine Whitehorn 966 
d Constitutional Conference on the future of the a we Thought for Food Elizabeth David 968 
Central African Federation opened inauspiciously, usic David Cairns 943 3 . 
but it opened. Dr. Banda, Mr. Nkomo and Mr. Cinema Isabel Quigly 944 Cee felb abe iad 
Kaunda were persuaded not to boycott the con- Postscript... Cyril Ray 971 
7 ference, and a formula was found by the use of — : Cartoons and illustrations by Maurice Bartlett, Quentin 
which some of their demands (for separate terri- Literature into Life Donald Davie 945 Blake, Ed Fisher and Trog 


torial discussions before the Federation’s future 
was decided) could be met. Mr. Macleod worked 


far into the night, and both Sir Roy Welensky 
and Sir Edgar Whitehead seemed to be in a PU R - U I | O F Pp E A 'E 
more accommodating mood than they had been 


recently, but few believed that the outcome of 


work ape ga would be satisfactory from any- OHN STRACHEY’s Fabian Tract The Pursuit of ing nuclear warfare. But Sir Stephen’s notion of 
ee ee Peace is the best exposition yet published of replacing tanks and guns with a war of ideas and 
* the orthodox Labour Party view on defence—and propaganda is laughable. The fact is that none 
} IN Moscow, the Communist summit meeting came} the most effective demolition of the various here- of the unilateralists denouncing.the Bomb really 
to an end. As used to be the way with summit : . . . . . . ; 
meétings, before the Paris fathion set in, getieral sies which, in unholy alliance, were victorious at faces this problem: what to rely on for defence 
agreement on all points was announced. But most Scarborough. It is customary for the Left wing without it. Usually—as in Anthony Greenwood's 
independent reports said that there had been a of the Party to pretend that it is presenting a co- recent Observer article—they prefer to ignore it, 
long and hard struggle by the Russians to con-| _ herent alternative to the old defence line. But as _ and to talk instead about Britain's role as a great 
vince the Chinese that war was not inevitable.| Mir. Strachey convincingly demonstrates, the Left uncommitted neutral who, with India and Nor- 
Many citizens, neither Russian nor Chinese, for ae : , . : ’ . 
this relief gave thanks, is itself fundamentally split on the issue of uni- way, will lead the great nations of the world 
lateralism or pacifism; and the unilateralists are gently back to sanity. But it is much more likely 
; * ; ; themselves subdivided into dissident groups. that in the process of opting out of the Western 
IN Paris, the trial of M. Pierre Lagaillarde and The outright pacifists are few in number; they Alliance we would give the Communists exactly 
=] others, accused of fomenting the insurrection in bn tale sana litical f, Th h ‘tv th h be aie 
Algiers earlier this year (not to be confused with cannot be taken seriously as a po itical force. The the opportunity they need, and have been waiting 
the earlier insurrection in Algiers by means of unilateralists are much more numerous, but hope- for impatiently for so long, to take over. 
which President de Gaulle came to power) took lessly confused. Perhaps the commonest view- On the positive side—that is, of justifying the 


another turn for the farcical when five of the point is the one shared by A. J. P. Taylor and yalue of the orthodox Labour policy — Mr. 


defendants left the country. It was widel . : eee " ae a 
believed that they had gone he Spain, but not ~ Frank Cousins—in so far as Mr. Cousins’s views Strachey is rather less convincing. In a sense it is 
see the bullfights. President de Gaulle refused to are ascertainable. Both would renounce the rue, as he argues, that the best protectors of 
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postpone his visit to Algeria, despite threats of a Bomb, and refuse to allow it to be used from the peace are invulnerable deterrents—nuclear 

general strike, a coup d'état, kidnapping and British bases; but they would resist an invader weapons which can still be used in retaliation 

teense * with conventional weapons. As Mr. Taylor has eyen if the country on which they are based is 
; put it: attacked and wiped out: because so long as the 

pag emg cm pag ne — to Now assume that we abandon the H-bomb and threat of retaliation exists there is little risk that 

“ atte 1 1SI D Je e an m H j ° . 

where he had lays d talks of “ ae turn the Americans out... . The Russians can- the country will be attacked and wiped out. But 

€ he Had meetings and talks of a generally not invade this country by bomb. They can only f ‘ : 

me tyro if not immediately fruitful, nature. In come by air or sea. Our answer should be rod what is required are not invulnerable deterrents 

the Congo, several more steps towards complete il t H- ; . so much as the appearance of invulnerable deter- 

htibten: dime tobe a ang fensive weapons, not H-bombs. Fighter planes, S° ni pp 

iets “ol . teal 5 an a aad ae a strong navy, heavily armed ports and airfields. rents; it is enough that an aggressor should fear 

eports of beatings and other ill-treatment. ; . ; re F : 

M. Lumumba was recaptured after escaping The fallacy, as Mr. Strachey points out, is obvi- that penal will be swift and effective. The 

from his virtual house-arrest, and put in a prison. ous—so obvious that it is astonishing Mr. Taylor knowledge that Polaris is lurking around his 


s . does not grasp it. Nuclear weapons are today shores will deter him effectively even if Polaris 
available in many different sizes, from tactical is not, in fact, carrying an H-bomb at all. 

te be A. SEL found the courage and the grace shells upwards. It would be easy for the Russians And this is important, because the present trend 

reprieve a twenty-year-old youth sentenced to to adopt precisely the same tactics as the Allies _ is still towards multiplying the number of nuclear 


death for murder, as he had not found the courage : ; : : i i i 
and the grace to reprieve eighteen-year-old For- did with Japan; select a target, obliterate it, and weapons, perfecting their performance, and im- 


4 


syth and twenty-three-year-old Harris. Abolition- promise to repeat the dose on fresh targets at proving the designs of the missiles destined to 
ists welcomed the reprieve; both abolitionists and regular intervals. carry them. In theory this may appear sound; the 
anti-abolitionists deplored the ever more glaring A more realistic version of unilateralism has more there are, and the better dispersed, the less 


anomalies of the present Homicide Act. Mean- 
— | while the National Campaign for the Abolition 

of Capital Punishment began a new battle for 
total abolition. : 


come from Sir Stephen King-Hall, who at least certainty a potential aggressor would feel that 
is under no illusions that conventional weapons he could eliminate all risk of reprisal. 
alone could successfully resist a Power threaten- The last point which Mr. Strachey makes, 
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though, is a valuable one. The most serious 
argument against the West’s current defence 
policy is that it commits the two great blocs to 
permanent antagonism, until some untoward in- 
cident may set them at each other’s throats. But 
is this necessarily so? Mr. Strachey believes, and 
argues his case persuasively, that Russia and 
America ‘are beginning to exhibit one tell-tale 
characteristic: namely similarity. He does not 
attempt to minimise the differences. but he sug- 
gests that the differences are diminishing. With 
China following its present policies, the possibility 
that they will dwindle still faster cannot be 
ignored. This does not mean that the West can yet 
afford appeasement—rather the contrary; to give 
way to the Russians on issues like Berlin would 
still be disastrous. But it does provide the grounds 
_ for hope that the policy of the Great Deterrent is 
not simply postponing inevitable disaster. 


Murder or Suicide? 


Epes inquest in the Commons on the deaths of 
the News Chronicle and Star has thrown no 
fresh light on how the deed was done. The most 
plausible explanation that had been put forward 
—treferred to by Mr. Kenneth Robinson when he 
was introducing his motion—was that an agree- 
ment had been reached between Lord Rothermere 
and Mr. Laurence Cadbury by which, in return 
for a firm offer from the Rothermere group to 
buy (and kill) the two papers if and when they 
were formally offered for sale, Mr. Cadbury 
agreed not to conduct an auction, or even to con- 
sider other offers beforehand. Mr. Cadbury has 
now denied this story; but that there was some 
prior agreement between him and the Rother- 
mere group is not in dispute, and it would be in 
the interests of both press and public—not to 
mention Mr. Cadbury himself, if he wishes to 
avoid the fate Mr. Jeremy Thorpe predicted for 
him in the debate of going down in history as 
the Butcher of Bouverie Street’—that its terms 
should now be disclosed. 

How far the deaths were caused by excessive 
zosts rather than by inadequate revenue would 
ilso repay study. In The Murder of the News 
Chronicle and The Star (Christopher Johnson, 





‘I believe it is peace in our time.’ 
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3s. 6d.) Edward Martell and Ewan Butler argue 
that the size of the staff was unnecessarily large; 
partly, presumably, from a humane desire not to 
fire old employees, but also because restrictive 
practices prevented the management from taking 
advantage of labour-saving ideas and devices. 


Such restrictive practices clearly exist; to what 
extent they inflate newspaper costs, and how they 
can be banished, is worth examination. Sir 
Leslie Plummer and Mr. Christopher Mayhew 
have suggested that the Press Council should in- 
vestigate the trend towards monopoly, and re- 
strictive practices, presumably, would come 
within the terms of reference, but it is doubtful 
whether the Press Council has either the standing 
or the resources to conduct such an inquiry. 
Still, an investigation ts certainly needed: the 
last Commission on the Press, though repudiating 
the charge that the trend towards monopoly was 
dangerous at the time it held its inquiry, warned 
that something would need to be done if the trend 
were resumed—and it has been resumed. 


Expensive Tovs 


N the reasonable assumption that what 
Labour decides about defence does not mat- 
ter much anyway—as it is unlikely to be in a 
position to translate its policies into action—it 
may be more important to examine how the 
Government’s policies are doing; and to judge 
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from Mr. Profumo’s defence of its policies on 
Panorama the outlook is not healthy. Questioning 
extracted the admission that the Government is 
prepared to allow the numbers in the army to fall 
even below the 165,000 which had been claimed 
as the basic minimum. The deficiency is not ex- 
pected to be permanent; but the fact that even 
this dangerously low figure may not be main- 
tained is ominous. 

It is not a question, as Mr. Profumo tried to 
make out, of a straight choice between a volun- 
teer army and conscription: all that was needed 
(if his estimates are accurate) was a decision to 
delay ending conscription for a year or so until 
the regular army was up to strength. And to 
argue, as he did, that the army will be able to get 
back to 180,000 simply because it attained that 
figure before the war is unwise; for the Thirties 
was a time of mass unemployment. 

The chief difficulty, which the authorities 
clearly have not solved, is how to keep the army 
profitably occupied in peace time. New weapons, 
when used, are expensive toys; but the men who 
operate them cannot be expected to enjoy play- 
ing make-believe with them indefinitely. And 
though the age of ‘bull’ has gone, except in units 
which indulge in ceremonial, the picture of strong 
men holding down strong men’s jobs, which the 
army is trying to get across in its advertising, must 
appear staggeringly irrelevant to most soldiers 
today. Yet now, apparently, television viewers are 
to be subjected to the same type of advertising. 


Secretary of State 


From RICHARD H. ROVERE 


|e all likelihood, the President-elect will have 
appointed a Secretary of State by the time 
this despatch reaches England, but at the moment 
his choice is such a well-kept secret that there 
is reason to believe that he has not yet made 
up his own mind. It is in any case plain that he 
has been having a most painful time reaching 
a decision on this matter. This was only to be 
expected. Both here and abroad, the common 





NEW YORK 


opinion is that, apart from the Presidency itself, 
the office of Secretary of State is the most im- 
portant one in the United States Government 
and that it ought to be filled by a man of the 
very highest distinction and ability. To hear some 
people talk, one would almost suppose that once 
Senator Kennedy has made this crucial decision, 
his own work will be nearly done. Because so 
many people have so great a sense of urgency 
about it, powerful lobbies have formed to press 
the case for this or that candidate, or this or 
that view of the office, upon the President-elect. 

One lobby, perhaps the largest, has held that 
only Adlai Stevenson has the moral and in- 
tellectual stature the position demands. Another 
has held that Stevenson, though no doubt a 
towering figure in this country and in Europe, 
is not the man for the job in a period in which 
the main theatres of the Cold War will be Asia, 
Africa and Latin America; in such a time, they 
say, we cannot do without the services of Chester 
Bowles, who more than any other American 
statesman has addressed himself to the problems 
of the underdeveloped nations. Still another 
lobby says that the principal work of the new 
Secretary will be to give effective administration 
to the myriad affairs of the Department of State; 
clearly a career diplomat is called for. Still others 
hold that a Secretary of State who cannot win 
the support of Congress is bound to be a-flop, 
no matter how great his stature here and abroad 
and no matter what his talents as an organiser 
of men may be; there must be a man who knows 
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Congress, and those who know Congress best 
are its own members, and therefore——. 


Senator Kennedy has doubtless been hearing 
and reading a good deal that is more or less 
along these various lines, and it may turn out 
that he has adopted one or another of them. 
It may, however, occur to him that some of 
the basic premises of all of them are question- 
able and misleading. The: notion, for example, 
that the Secretary of State is the most important 
figure in the Government after the President is 
not necessarily a sound one for the 1960s. There 
are at least a few people, your correspondent in- 
cluded, who think that far more hangs on his 
choices for Secretary of Defence and for Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Both of those officers will 
deal with affairs in which the President-elect is 
by no means expert and in which he will need 
guidance even in formulating the main lines of 
policy. He cannot possibly be his own Secretary 
of Defence or the Treasury, but he can very 
capably function as his own Secretary of State, 
and he has shown himself the sort of man who 
will insist on doing so. Such a President might 
be best served by a Secretary of State who 
brought to the administration not a global. repu- 
tation as a statesman or several car-loads of 
knowledge on this or that aspect of foreign 
affairs but a simple willingness to see to it that 
the policies laid down by the President were 
swiftly carried out. As for relations with Con- 
gress, the main thing is to have a man who the 
Congress knows is speaking for the President 
and who has the President’s full backing. As 
for administration of departmental affairs, 
that can well be handled by an experienced 
Under-Secretary with a competent staff of 
assistants. 

The truth is that many Americans today have 
a hard time bearing in mind the fact that the 
Eisenhower years are over. People are talking 
about the next Secretary of State as though he 
were succeeding an interim appointee, Christian 
Herter, in the office that belonged to John Foster 
Dulles—and before him, to Dean Acheson. Our 
last two Presidents have needed strong Secre- 
taries—Mr. Eisenhower because he didn’t care 
to do the job himself, Mr. Truman because he 
questioned his own competence. The last two 
Presidents who directed foreign policy them- 
selves, Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt, 
are not celebrated for putting gifted and forceful 
men in the State Department—on the contrary, 
their choices were rather second-rate. They are, 
however, celebrated for policies they asked their 
Secretaries to carry out. 


Senator Kennedy may choose to follow in the 
way of Wilson and Roosevelt. If he does so, 
though, it will be only after he has thought some 
long, hard and probably tormented thoughts on 
the subject of Adlai Stevenson. Mr. Stevenson 
badly wants the job. He is in almost every respect 
qualified to hold it. His wisdom and eloquence 
are everywhere admired, and his appointment 
would increase American prestige and the 
prestige of the Kennedy administration. A group 
to whom the President-elect owes much and on 
whose assistance he will rely heavily—the Ameri- 
can intellectual community—is behind Mr. 
Stevenson almost to a man. Great blocs of in- 
dependent voters—in New York, in California, 
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in many other States—will be terribly disap- 
pointed if Mr. Stevenson is passed over. Mr. 
Stevenson, described recently by Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr., as the founder and father of 
the modern Democratic Party, did a tremendous 
amount of work in winning those people’s sup- 
port for Senator Kennedy. Before he was 
nominated, Senator Kennedy said that any 
Democratic President would give the most 
serious consideration to Adlai Stevenson as 
Secretary of State. ; 

The appointment commends itself in a dozen 
ways. Why, then, did Senator Kennedy fail to 
make it immediately upon his election? I am 
confident that the answer is not that he regarded 
Mr. Stevenson as too small for the job, but that 
he feared he might be too large for it. He feared, 
I imagine, that he could not possibly have with 
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a man of Mr. Stevenson’s size the normal rela- 
tionship of President and Secretary. Mr. Steven- 
son would be uncomfortable taking orders from 
Senator Kennedy, and Senator Kennedy would 
be uncomfortable giving orders to Mr. Steven- 
son. Yet Senator Kennedy has not appointed 
anyone else. He knows that one does not solve 
the problem of Adlai Stevenson either by ap- 
pointing him or failing to appoint him. He 
might have compelling reasons for not wishing 
Mr. Stevenson as Secretary of State, but if he 
acts on those reasons he still faces the question, 
which will be asked everywhere, of why he 
neglected to avail himself of the services of the 
greatest living member of his party. I am sure 
that the President-elect is, as I write this, facing 
this dilemma and finding it a most painful 
one. 


Heart and Head 


From HARRY FRANKLIN* 


HE future course of the two Rhodesias and 

Nyasaland will be decided in the next few 
months when the Federal Review Conference 
and the Territorial Constitution Conferences of 
Northern and Southern Rhodesia come to an 
end. The decisions will be plainly printed in 
White Papers with all the reason and logic that 
can be mustered to support them. They will 
then be coldly embalmed in Acts of Parliament 
and Orders in Council—and await the test of 
time. If they are based solely on the reasoning 
of politicians and economists and the logic of 
lawyers they will not last long. For good or evil, 
the spirit of man—black man—is burning in 
Central Africa. It must, and will, be reckoned 
with. 

European materialism unhappily relies upon 
the head and finds it difficult to understand the 
heart. The two races therefore argue on entirely 
different planes. The white leaders try to hammer 
home to African heads the economic benefits 
of Federation. Although they exaggerate these 
benefits considerably, African leaders do not 
argue back by challenging the exaggerations. 
Whether there are more hospitals or not, whether 
the real value of our wages has risen or not, 
they say, ‘you imposed this Federation upon 
us, contemptuously, like foreign overlords, dis- 
missing our objections as sheer ignorance and 
telling us we would take what was good for us 
and like it. You will now please take it away, 
and if you do not we shall soon be strong enough 
to make you. Then, with this indignity removed, 
we will consider what kind of association we 
want with our neighbours and tell the British 
Government.” 

It is interesting to see that the Southern Rho- 
desian Nationalist leaders who originally wel- 
comed the Federation, hoping that it would 
draw down a liberalising influence from the 
northern protectorate—which up to a point it 
has—have now formed a common front with 





* Harry Franklin is a former Minister for Edu- 
cation and Social ices in Northern Rhodesia; 


he is one of the two elected Central African Party 
members on the Northern 
Council. 


Rhodesia Legislative 


their northern colleagues against Federation. 
This they have done from the heart as members 
of a black brotherhood recovering a lost dignity 
—although also from their heads, which tell 
them that they will soon be strong enough to 
do without any influence from the north. 

It is in this feeling of growing strength that 
hope for the future of all races in these terri- 
tories really lies—though the sight and sound of 
an African Nationalist mass meeting can be most 
unpleasant to a European. There are fervent 
prayers for deliverance, songs of hate against 
the whites and speeches of incitement—when the 
lesser African leaders are holding the meetings. 
The atmosphere is different when the top leaders 
are in charge. In their hopeless days, they, too, 
worked up passions to extremity. They felt, per- 
haps mistakenly, that they had to. Having 
stirred men up, it is not always easy to calm 
them down again and having used lieutenants 
of doubtful merit the leaders may find difficulty 
in discarding them for better. But neither Dr. 
Banda in Nyasaland nor Kenneth Kaunda in 
Northern Rhodesia is preaching hatred against 
the whites. Nor is Joshua Nkomo likely to do 
so—as far as can be gathered from him in 
London. They now feel more confident and 
safer in the future with the irresistible approach 
over not too many years of African govern- 
ments. They have yet to convey these feelings 
to many of their people and they must back- 
pedal warily on their earlier more extremist atti- 
tudes if they are to keep their following. They 
have also to convince the Europeans of the 
genuineness of their new attitude and of their 
ability to maintain their positions and control 
the masses. 

Of the three leaders, Dr. Banda is the best 
known—and perhaps the most intransigent. In 
his new role in Southern Rhodesia Joshua 
Nkomo has yet to prove himself, but he was 
for very many years a solid, cautious, common- 
sense railway trade union official. In spirit, 
Kenneth Kaunda stands out as an example of 
the new African leader. In him the Christian 
faith has taken deep root; man’s humanity to 
man—of any colour—is his guiding principle. 
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But he is also practical. Like other African 
leaders who find it difficult to come out too much 
into the open on some subjects at this period 
of political crisis, he realises that the cry for 
freedom alone is not enough to provide his 
people with the things they need. The state of 
the Congo worries him, as it does the Europeans. 
But while he knows that white men will be 
needed for very many years for their technical 
skills and knowledge and capital, he would 
rather they were welcomed for a better and less 
materialist reason. ‘If I follow the line that they 
are needed for those reasons,’ he says, ‘it follows 
that there will come a time when they are not 
needed and somebody may have to explain to 
an African people who have been taught to think 
too materialistically why the Europeans should 
still remain. So I tell the people that the white men 
are welcome as fellow human beings—good, as 
we are, bad, as we are, and with all our hopes 
and fears.’ 

It is to this height that discussions on con- 
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stitutions should rise. It is true that there are 
as yet few leaders like Kaunda. It is appallingly 
difficult for Europeans who have been on top 
for so long to realise that they cannot stay there. 
For them to take the very real risks of trusting 
an African leader whom they do not know is a 
fearful step in the dark. But sooner or later 
they will have to take such risks. Talk of money 
and bread and circuses and efficiency has its 
place, but it is second. An understanding of the 
spirit which makes men want to govern them- 
selves must come first. 

Federation is not really the major issue. Afri- 
cans feel that they can shake it off. It is the next 
stage in the transmission of political rights to 
them in the territories which is their main con- 
cern—a stage which will put them far enough on 
the road to self-government to ensure that their 
own power can prevent them from being turned 
off the road. If the Europeans can take a deep 
breath over that now and face up to it, they will 
breathe easier later. 


The Wisdom of the East 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


TuHey order these things differ- 
ently in Singapore, if not 
actually better. Mr. D. J. Enright 
is Johore Professor of English at 
the University of Malaya in 
Singapore. On November 17 he 
delivered his Inaugural Lecture 
(as is the way with inaugural lec- 
tures, this was getting on for a 
year after his appointment). The 
title was ‘Robert Graves and the 
Decline of Modernism,’ an innocuous enough 
subject. But in Singapore, it seems, you turn but 
a stone and start a wing, and a hornet’s wing 
at that. By way of introduction to the lec- 
ture, Professor Enright made a few gently 
humorous remarks about culture in general. 
Like this: 

In the new countries—Singapore, Malaya, 
Ghana and so forth—you will often be told 
in an envious tone that England is blessed 
with a firm and long-established culture. Yet 
when we look at England, culturally, as it is 
at this moment, are we so impressed by its 
solidity and assurance? We are not. Which is 
not to demand any jeremiads about poor sick 
England. ... My point is that there is a 
danger in being so conscious about culture; 
culture is not an orchid. ... It more nearly 
resembles the asphodel . . . as Robert Graves 
describes it: ‘a hardy, tall, tough, unscented 
and commercially valueless plant. 





I am not setting up shop as a prophet. I only 
wished to suggest that at this point in time it 
would be as ridiculous to institute a sarong- 
culture, complete with pantun competitions and 
so forth, as to bring back the Maypole. and 
Morris dancers in England just because the 
present monarch happens to be called Eliza- 
beth. The important thing for Singapore and 
Malaya is to remain culturally open. Who can 
decide in advance which seeds will fall on barren 
ground and which will grow? ... The boun- 
dary between ‘cleaning up’ and ‘brainwashing’ 
is very uncertain. For that reason, and although 
I am not addicted to juke-boxes, I deplore 
their banning from Singapore. Singapore, we 
hope and believe, is a real place inhabited by 


real people. We hope that they will continue 
to be real people. . . . We do not wish to sec 
life here decline into an interminable Sunday- 
school meeting. 

And that was all, before Professor Enright 
turned to Robert Graves and the decline of 
modernism. But it was, apparently, enough. The 
next day, the Straits Times printed a report of 
Professor Enright’s lecture. It made no mention 
whatever of the subject of the lecture—Robert 
Graves’s name did not appear in it anywhere— 
nor indeed of anything in it after the introduc- 
tory remarks quoted above; the reader was left 
to deduce—indeed, could hardly help doing so 
—that the entire lecture had been, as the article’s 
opening paragraph said, ‘another salvo at 
Government-sponsored attempts to create cul- 
ture.’ 

On the basis of this report, Professor Enright 
was summoned to an interview with the Minister 
of Culture, Mr. S. Rajaratnam, and the acting 
Minister for Labour and Law, Mr. Inche Ahmad 
bin Ibrahim, and warned that if he criticised 
government policy again he would not be 
allowed to stay in the country. Professor Enright, 
no doubt feeling that if the Singapore Govern- 
ment was going to take official note of his lec- 
ture they might as well take note of the whole 
of it, offered them the typescript of the lecture 
to read. His offer was declined, and a letter 
setting out the Government’s view (or the view 
of these two Ministers, which may not neces- 
sarily, I gather, be quite the same thing), clearly 
written before the interview on the basis of 
the report in the Straits Times, was handed to 
him. 

Next day, the Straits Times published the 
letter in question. It speaks for itself, though 
not very literately. 

In January this year you were granted a 
professional visit pass to take up appointment 
as Professor of English at the University of 
Malaya. 

Your duties were to supervise the teaching 
of English at the University. 
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Since then, it would appear, you have arro. 

gated to yourself functions and duties which 

are reserved only for citizens of this country 

and not visitors, including mendicant pro- 
fessors. 

On two occasions you have used the facilities 
afforded you as Professor of English to involve 
yourself in political affairs which are the con- 
cern of local people. 

The Government has made clear before and 
after the elections that it will not tolerate any 
alien like you who misuses our hospitality by 
entering the political arena. 

Whether the Government is right or wrong 
in banning jukeboxes or whether it should or 
should not try to foster a Malayan culture is 
a matter for the citizens of this country to 
decide. 

We have no time for asinine sneers by pass- 
ing aliens about the futility of ‘sarong culture 
complete with pantun competitions,’ particularly 
when it comes from beatnik professors, 

This is to inform you that should you again 
wander from the bounds of your work for 
which you were granted entry into the country, 
then your professional visit pass will be can- 
celled as in all such cases. 

You are being paid handsomely to do the 
job which you are presumably qualified to do, 
and not to enter into the field of local politics 
which you are unqualified to participate in. 

You would do well to leave such matters to 
local citizens, It is their business to solve these 
problems as they think fit. 

They have to live and die in this country, 
You will be packing your bags and seeking 
green pastures elsewhere if your gratuitous ad- 
vice on these matters should land us in a mess, 

The days are gone when birds of passage from 
Europe or elsewhere used to make it a habit 
of participating from their superman heights 
of European civilisation. 

If you bear this in mind, your stay in this 
country may be mutually profitable. 

Professor Enright then wrote to the Straits 
Times in the following terms: 

I note with interest that, under your own 
title, you have reported on the first fifth of 
my inaugural lecture... . 

I look forward to reading your report on 
the remaining four-fifths of my lecture under 
its proper fitle, ‘Robert Graves and the Decline 
of Modernism.’ 

A week later, on November 24, another letter 
from Professor Enright appeared in the paper, 
saying, among other things, that ‘it would be 
nice if one of Singapore’s newspapers—which 
seem to have space for their own version of 
my talk and for readers’ letters about that ver- 
sion—could print it as a whole, as it was 
delivered.’ The Straits Times then printed the 
introductory remarks from the lecture, but not 
a word from its substance. 

Meanwhile, there had been further activity on 
the part of the Ministers concerned, or one of 
them. Professor Enright had promptly replied 
to the Ministers’ first letter (which, incidentally, 
had been released to the press before Professor 
Enright saw it), saying that his lecture ‘had 
been tendentiously reported in the press,’ that 
‘No sneers at Malay art or the Malay way of 
life as such were intended,’ and that ‘I can 
assure you that I have not the slightest desire 
to comment on or interfere in the political issues 
of this country, of which—as you have pointed 
out—I am not a citizen.’ The acting Minister 
of Labour and Law replied as follows: 

I refer to your letter.... If you had 80 


stated your position at our first meeting . -- 
my letter to you would not have been necessary. 
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But I am glad you agree that your status 
as a teacher in the University does not clothe 
you with the rights of a citizen to comment 
on or participate in the political issues of the 
country. 

However, let me assure you that your right 
to teach your subject and to expound 
your views within your province of learning 
is completely unfettered. 

This is pretty cool. In the first place, Professor 
Enright had insisted, at the interview, that he 
had been tendentiously reported, offering the 
Ministers the complete text of his lecture so 
that they could see for themselves that this was 
the case—and had his offer refused. In the second 
place, Professor Enright had not agreed that his 
status as a teacher in the University did not 
give him the right to comment on political issues; 
he had merely said that he had not the slightest 
desire to do so. In the third place, the Minister 
has clearly arrogated himself the right to deter- 
mine the area within which Professor Enright’s 
right to expound his views is ‘completely un- 
fettered.’ (And in the fourth place, the Minister 
writes, ‘Since my earlier letter... has been 
made public, it would be necessary that your 
reply and this letter should also be published’; 
this, in view of the fact that the earlier letter to 
which he refers—the abusive and semi-literate 
one—had been made public by the Minister 
himself, and before showing to Professor Enright, 
is cooler still.) 

The next day, the Prime Minister, Mr. Lee 
Kuan Yew, got into the act. Mr. Lee was clearly 
in a difficult position. He could hardly, himself, 
approve of the behaviour of his subordinates. 
On the other hand, he could hardly, without risk- 
ing accusations of ‘colonialist mentality’ from 
the Left which barks ever at his heels, defend 
Professor Enright. So, in a speech that evening, 
he said that it was ‘unfortunate’ that the Profes- 
sor had become ‘the unwitting trigger’ of the 
row, that he is ‘one of the best type of teachers 
that the University should be recruiting,’ that 
there ‘was no question of academic freedom as 
such at stake in this case,’ that ‘no alien has a 
right to intervene . . . in the political issues of 
this country,’ and that ‘this right the professor 
never intended to exercise.’ He then gave a long 
disquisition on academic freedom, and ended by 
blaming the Straits Times (‘colonial owned news- 
Papers and the expatriate newspapermen em- 
ployed . . .’) for the whole thing. It was the best 
approach to an ‘out’ that he could find, and he 
certainly did it with skill. 

It remains only to be said that the student body 
passed (by 552 to 5) a motion of confidence in 
Professor Enright, that a deputation from the 
Academic Staff Association had two interviews 
with the Prime Minister and eventually passed a 
resolution affirming ‘its fullest confidence in Pro- 
fessor Enright as a teacher of the highest integrity 
and distinction,’ that this curiously oblique reso- 
lution accurately reflects, according to my infor- 
mation, the wobbly state of his fellow-academics’ 
Support for Professor Enright, and that he 
is by no means yet out of a fairly murky wood. 
Also, perhaps, that academic freedom, like a lot 
of other things, is indivisible. Also, even, that the 
ways of the East are not all that different from 
the ways of the West, and societies of men with 
yellow faces are not necessarily any better- 
behaved than societies of men with pink faces. 
Or any worse-behaved, of course. 
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Back to Sharpeville 


By RONALD 


| eer since the beginning of March the people 
of Pondoland had been gathering, in defiance 
of a ban upon all meetings of more than ten, 
at Nqusa’s Hill to discuss their grievances. And 
then on June 6, in the middle of one such meet- 
ing, police—brought by helicopter and truck— 
aimed their guns carefully at the tribesmen and 
shot, at the hands lifted, at the white flag one 
of the tribesmen had raised, till there were 
eleven dead on the ground and the wounded 
had crawled away to die—the tribesmen claim 
to have found nineteen bodies—by the river and 
in the bush. Since then Pondoland has been in 
a state of simmering rebellion, with huts burn- 
ing through the night, chiefs and headmen 
known to support the Government slashed to 
death or set on fire in their kraals, gatherings on 
other hills, in the shadows, marches in the day, 
and countless arrests—men thrown into trucks 
and scooped up by patrolling helicopters, five 
leaders of the Pondoland National Committee 
escorted to a year in gaol by 3,000 of their fol- 
lowers walking behind a black flag. Last week 
the Government dropped a State of Emergency 
over the principal districts in Pondoland, and 
the Saracens and soldiers moved in as all ‘un- 
authorised persons’ were ordered immediately to 
move out. Whatever Sharpevilles are being 
planned to shatter Pondo resistance will not, this 
time, be recorded in newspaper headlines and 
photographs. 

Pondoland lies in the North-East Cape, at the 
Natal edge of the Transkei, by far the largest of 
those 240 different areas, varying vastly in size 
and fertility, that together constitute the 13 per 
cent. of South Africa’s land surface set aside 
for African occupation. Like the other Reserves, 
some of them mere rural slums on scraps of 
sterile land, the Transkei is principally a reser- 
voir of cheap migratory labour for the white- 
owned mines, industries and farms. On a much 
larger scale than its counterparts—it contains 
some 1,500,000 of the more than 3,500,000 living 
in the Reserves—it is a country of women and 
children, of the aged and the infirm, abandoned 
by the fathers and the husbands who are driven 
into the kitchens and compounds of white South 
Africa to supplement with their wages the thin 
yield of an exhausted earth. According to a rural 
survey conducted in the early years of Nationalist 
rule, at any given time in the Reserve under 
examination (Keiskammahoek), some 45 per 
cent. of all males over the age of fifteen years 
and some 15 per cent. of the women were away 
from home; and the position has greatly deterior- 
ated since then, as more men and (illegally) 
women of working age have been forced by the 
sterile land into the survival of the ‘white’ areas. 

Perhaps there can be no clearer measure of the 
unending hopelessness that is an Af-ican Reserve 
than the 5,000,000 Africans who escape from it 
into the white rural areas, where the average 
family wage in cash and kind is £9 a month; or 
into the cities, where the average monthly wage 
for a family of five is £16 a month and the 
monthly income required to maintain minimum 
standards of health now tops £25. During the 
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Natal disturbances last year, a white-owned Dur- 
ban daily claimed that 95 per cent. of those in 
the festering slum of Cato Manor, which serves 
the factories and gardens of Durban, were living 
below the bread-line. It is for this that Africans 
desert what the Government calls their home- 
lands. 


For, by the doctrine of apartheid, the Reserves 
are the Bantu National Homes, providing for 
the territorial segregation that the Nationalist 
Government claims is the only solution to the 
Union’s racial crisis. The Government knows 
that the Reserves cannot support their present 
population without the expenditure of a vast 
sum of money which it has persistently refused 
to spend; they certainly cannot support the bulk 
of the Africans. And as the withdrawal of Afri- 
cans from the white areas would anyway spell 
disaster for the whole economy, the Government 
has no incentive to develop the Reserves. This 
aspect of the apartheid doctrine may be dis- 
missed as a crudely calculated fraud. Still, the 
pretence must be maintained: so the Reserves 
are an experiment in a new kind of tribalism, at 
the centre of which is the Prime Minister himself, 
governing as a sort of absolute Paramount Chief 
through chiefs holding absolute authority under 
his command. 


This experiment is no more than the redis- 
covery by the Nationalist Government of the 
policy of ‘indirect rule,’ pursued with a frenzied 
determination and consistency to compensate for 
the years wasted in direct domination. Dr. Ver- 
woerd has not been coy about the motives. In 
speaking on the Bantu Authorities Bill, which 
established the machinery to erect this new tribal 
pyramid, he indulgently explained to a bemused 
Opposition that black nationalism was an in- 
escapable force which would have to be directed 
into different channels if it was not to over- 
whelm white South Africa. So, with an unflinch- 
ing logic, he has set out to retribalise black 
South Africa, not only in the Reserves, where 
tribalism was rotting, but even in the cities, 
among Africans to whom the whole tribal con- 
cept is no more than fading folklore. He has 
zoned urban locations into Zulu, Xhosa, Basotho, 
tribal and even sub-tribal, often arbitrary ethnic 
groupings; and within the Reserves themselves, 
he has appointed or deposed chiefs according to 
their absolute obedience to his command, an- 
nouncing that the urban Africans—once neatly 
zoned—would be governed by tribal authorities 
through ambassadors from their chiefs. To build 
the walls secure and high, tribal universities have 
been established under the Bantu Education Act 
so that Africans may climb to degree status with- 
out catching sight of an African consciousness; 
and white Commissioners-General—Mr. Hans 
Abraham, one of the shrillest of the Nationalist 
back-bench parliamentarians, was given the 
Transkei—have been appointed to govern the 
chiefs as ambassadors of the great white chief 
himself. 


Perhaps Dr. Verwoerd genuinely believed that 
he could -transport black South Africa unresist- 
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Now I’m for it! 


Tell-tale paw marks, guilty look. Hey, you—sit! The carpet 
certainly is looking grubby, but don't blame the poor dog for 
all the dirt about the place... 

If all the pups in Britain walked with muddy paws over all 
the carpets In British homes, there would be little significant 
addition to the three million tons of smoke, grit and dust 


which, every year, drift down relentlessly over our floors and. 


furnishings, our schools and hospitals, our factories and 
public buildings. This is a cleaning problem on a vast scale— 
and one for which Shell synthetic detergents bring the 
assurance that, though cleaning is always with us, it is now 
very much easier, quicker and cheaper than it used to be. 
Today the most-used commercial and industrial detergent 
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is ‘Teepol’. Shell are also large suppliers of special detergent 
bases and intermediates to the makers of many branded 
products whose names are household words; and of a 
range of detergents and wetting agents to textile processors, 
commercial launderers and many other specialised users. 

If better detergents can make your business more efficient, 
either in the cleaning of premises or plant, or in product 
processing, then get in touch with Shell. If, more generally, 
you have any problems involving the use of chemicals, indus- 
trial or agricultural, Shell may well be able to help you. 

Write to the Information Officer, Industrial Chemicals 
Division, Shell Chemical Company Limited, 29-30 Old 
Burlington Street, London, W.1. 
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ingly into his own vision of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. If he can believe that God was responsible 
for his election as Prime Minister, he is capable 
of believing anything. But in the event precisely 
the opposite of what he had planned has hap- 
pened. By tradition, the chiefs of the Southern 
Bantu govern by consultation with the elected 
headmen or elders of the tribe, and their author- 
ity cannot long survive a clash with tribal 
opinion. Many chiefs are chosen from among 
the members of the royal house precisely for 
their ability to fuse their own ideas with those 
of the tribe in council. So the deposition of 
chiefs who have listened to the voice of the 
tribe rather than the commands of Dr. Verwoerd 
has only undermined the very tribal conscious- 
ness that it is the policy of the Nationalist 
Government to fortify; while those rightful chiefs 
who have collapsed to the State’s demands rather 
than risk being deposed have eroded their own 
authority. Paramount Chief Cyprian of the Zulu 
lives in well-guarded seclusion; his collaboration 
with the Government over the extension of passes 
to women and increased poll taxation has made 
him embarrassingly reluctant to visit Durban, 
where most of his subjects work. Paramount 
Chief Botha Sigcau of Pondoland is not recog- 
nised as the rightful ruler at all; for all the 
security his government-supplied bodyguard pro- 
vides, he has recently made frantic but. unsuc- 
cessful efforts to resign. 


In 1958 the Bafurutse and Sekhukhune Re- 
serves exploded into riot and arson over the 
deposition and banishment of chiefs who refused 
to collaborate with the Government in the 
extension of the pass laws to women. It took 
months of—in effect—martial law and an un- 
recorded number of dead and homeless before 
the Government’s authority was restored; and 
both Reserves are still smouldering. The signifi- 
cance of the Pondoland rebellion is not merely 
that the Reserve is one of the largest in the whole 
country, with some 500,000 inhabitants, or that 
its fires are already spreading to the other vast 
Reserves of Zululand and Tembuland. Its real 
significance is not even in the special role that 
Dr. Verwoerd assigned to Pondoland as the show- 
case Bantu Homeland, peaceful and contented 
under the restored vigour of tribalism. Ulti- 
mately what matters most is that the Pondo are 
now thinking, as the Sekhukhune and the Bafu- 
rutse have learned to think, in terms of African 
resistance and African aspiration. Beyond their 
anger at the puppets appointed to rule them, at 
the corrupt courts, at the increased taxes that 
they cannot pay, at the passes that their women 
resolutely refuse to carry, they are thinking not 
in terms of tribal resistance, but of a rebellion 
against the rule that imprisons all Africans in 
the common anguish of their colour. 

The rebellion of the Pondo is their reply to 
the tribal visions of Dr. Verwoerd and the savage 
lunacy of apartheid. The rebellion is being 
broken at this moment, no doubt in a manner 
that will serve as a further example of the in- 
fluence that the Commonwealth exerts over the 
Nationalist Government by maintaining South 
Africa’s membership. Am I alone in believing 
that there is more meaning and value in that riot- 
racked eroded Reserve at the bottom of Africa, 


than in a grandiosely hollow Commonwealth of 
Nations? 
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The Blind Bard 


By R. A. CLINE 


ormitat Homerus, especially after lunch. A 

little while ago the blind bard could be seen 
sitting on the Woolsack, adjuring Lord Teviot not 
to discuss the Lady Chatterley case because the 
time for appealing against the verdict (which was 
unappealable) had not yet expired. A forgivable 
if somewhat surprising slip, which only goes to 
confirm that it takes very little to set that 
ubiquitous spectre, contempt of court, stalking 
abroad. And there he was last Thursday again at 
large in the Upper House, again called up by the 
Lord Chancellor. On this occasion Lord Lucas 
of Chilworth was calling for an inquiry into the 
inquiry recently held at Banbury, at which pro- 
posals put forward by a subsidiary of Richard 
Thomas and Baldwins for working ironstone in 
North Oxfordshire came up for consideration. 
The company needed planning permission and 
there was plenty of opposition; accordingly the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government 
appointed one of his inspectors to preside at the 
inquiry and report back. 

It appears that the company set the cat among 
the pigeons by putting virtually no information 
at the disposal of objectors or anyone else at the 
inquiry, and by calling no evidence as to the 
merits of their proposals for altering the country- 
side. The result was that an array of opposing 
counsel who had come with teeth sharpened had 
nothing to bite on, no one to cross-examine. Lord 
Lucas complained that such goings-on totally 
failed to measure up to the standards of proce- 
dure and fairness laid down by the Franks 
Committee. 

Lord Lucas was followed by Lord Salter who 
proceeded to attack the company’s proposals; in 
fact he made a speech about their merits which 
might well have been and provably was made by 
an objector at the inquiry itself. At this the 
Woolsack stirred into action, and in no time at all 
the Lord Chancellor expressed himself to be 
‘intensely worried’ at this attempt to influence the 
inspector who had not yet made his report to the 
Minister. And inevitably the phrase ‘sub judice’ 
thundered from his lips. Lord Salter was clearly 
stunned by the rebuke; after a token resistance 


during which he pointed out that the inquiry was 
not a court of law, that there was little point in 
discussing the matter after the Minister had made 
up his mind, he apologised. 

Now no doubt Lord Lucas’s motion was not the 
occasion for reopening the Banbury inquiry. But 
is it henceforth to be the practice that as soon as 
an inspector has been appointed to hold an ad- 
ministrative inquiry of this kind, no comment can 
be made until the Minister has issued his decision, 
because.the proceedings are sub judice? Are all 
articles in newspapers and discussions within or 
outside Parliament about the Oxford road plan 
now forbidden, until the final ministerial word 
has been said? Can there be no comment on these 
so-called quasi-judicial proceedings without 
committing contempt of quasi-court? This is 
surely a considerable extension of the all too 
vague rules which restrict comment on truly 
judicial proceedings. For when a Minister gives 
or withholds planning permission, he makes a 
policy decision (more ‘quasi’ than judicial), and 
in so doing he is still answerable to Parliament, 
even to the House of Lords. 

* 

It.all seemed so simple. Until the Rent Act of 
1957 weekly tenants were entitled to a week’s 
notice to quit before their tenancy could be 
terminated. A Friday to Friday tenant had to be 
given notice on Friday expiring on the following 
Friday. The period was clearly too short and so 
the new Act called for a notice to quit to be given 
‘not less than four weeks before the date on which 
it is to take effect.” Most landlords have jumped to 
the conclusion that the Act merely multiplied by 
four the former period of a week, that four 
Fridays now had to pass instead of one. The 
Divisional Court has recently corrected this 
error: a number of previous cases about notices 
have laid down that the words ‘not less than’ give 
the person entitled to the notice the benefit of the 
entire, clear period and ‘in computing it the day 
from which it runs as well as the day on which 
it expires must be excluded.’ In effect four is not 
‘not less than four.” The Court added: ‘Parlia- 
ment must be presumed to know the way in which 
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' these words had been interpreted in the past. If 
the intention had been merely to multiply the 
seven days* notice by four, it would have been 
perfectly possible to provide that in the case of a 
weekly tenancy a four weeks’ and not a one 
week’s notice must be given.’ How many of those 
who examined the clauses of the Rent Act in 
Committee had the smallest notion of the signi- 
ficance of those words ‘not less than’ or realised 
that by their choice of grammar they were in 
effect requiring a five weeks’ notice? 
* 

Anyone who has had the misfortune to be 
charged in a criminal court and the good fortune 
to be acquitted will know that there is a double 
standard in the matter of costs. The Court may 
award the successful defendant, say, twenty-five 
guineas costs; his lawyers may charge him, say, 
one hundred. If he argues with the Court, he will 
be told that the Court has a complete discretion 
in the matter and that twenty-five guineas is a 
reasonable sum. If he argues with his solicitor, 
he will be told (and no doubt with justification) 
that one hundred guineas is the market value for 
his services and those of counsel. Such are the 
imperfections of the law of costs that both these 
apparently inconsistent statements can be validly 
made. And the litigant has to find the seventy- 
five guineas out of his own pocket. 

The case of Berry v. British Transport Com- 
mission illustrates the matter in an oblique 
fashion. Miss Berry successfully appealed against 
her conviction for ‘unlawfully, wilfully and with- 
out reasonable and sufficient cause, pulling the 
communication cord on a train’ contrary to the 
Regulation of Railways Act, 1868. The Recorder 
of Brighton allowed her appeal, awarding her 
fifteen guineas costs. Miss Berry then proceeded 
to sue the Transport Commission in the High 
Court for malicious prosecution. 

Now to succeed in this form of action the 
plaintiff has to show that she has suffered 
damage either to her reputation, her ‘life, limb 
or liberty,’ or her pocket. Miss Berry claimed, 
inter alia, that she had sustained pecuniary 
damage, that the words of Chief Justice Holt in 
a seventeenth-century case applied to her, as she 
had been ‘forced to expend her money in answer- 
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ing charges to acquit herself of the crime for 
which she was accused.’ She had had to find the 
difference between the Court award of costs and 
the actual costs, namely £62 2s., for lawyers’ fees. 
Mr. Justice Diplock dismissed her claim, holding 
that she had already been compensated for her 
costs so far as the law chose to compensate her, 
and that the difference between the costs which 
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she in fact incurred and the fifteen guineas costs 
awarded to her did not constitute such special 
damage as to found an action for malicioys 
prosecution. 

Curious how little inducement the law offers 
litigants to engage lawyers; the payment of their 
fees, however painful it may be at the time, is for 
some purposes, it seems, purely notional. 


Penny Black—Pound Foolish 


By CHARLES HODGSON 


é E have discovered,’ said the flamboyant 

Paul Singer, in an example of the sort 
of phrase that Viennese-born Britons often make 
attractive, ‘the philatelic Egg of Columbus!’ 
There were times during the last two years when 
many must have wondered if, perhaps, he had; 
but now Paul Singer, PhD, has been put away by 
a Dublin judge for fourteen years. 

To most people the urge that drives others to 
collect stamps is utterly bewildering. The small 
boy amassing enormous quantities of coloured 
bits of postal paper is understandable; stamps 
are attractive possessions, and potentially edu- 
cational. But what of the small boy who hides 
in every millionaire collector, and whose esoteric 
knowledge of fly-speck flaws on early plates 
creates a market? Both are informed by the 
same enthusiasm; it is the curious small boy 
lurking in the rich collector who creates a 
market. Stamps no longer valid for postage have 
nothing but rarity to make them valuable. They 
reduce to the absurd the laws of supply and de- 
mand; having no intrinsic worth, they are 
valuable only in relation to their romance, rarity 
and philatelic fashion. 

But they are adequately catalogued and it 
should be possible to arrive at estimates near 
their market price. Paul Singer, however, set out 
to use stamps as though they were gambling 
counters. By attracting a large number of non- 
philatelic investors to join syndicates for the pur- 
chase of stamps on the world market he was 
able to purchase stamps out of all proportion 
to their accepted value and then proceed to sell 





‘Oh, stop bellyaching—none of them ever smoked or drank, either!’ 


them-from one syndicate to another, at his own 
auctions, at prices inflated yet higher. Buying 
a pair of stamps at a London auction for £17 
on behalf of one syndicate—an unused pair of 
Uruguay (Montevideo) 1858 240r. vermilion with 
a blank space between the stamps—he was able 
to sell it two months later at his auction in 
Dublin to yet another syndicate, organised by 
him, of non-philatelic investors for £500. Since 
no normal collector would pay such prices, it 
was only a question of time before the philatelic 
bubble burst. 

The problem now remains: what did the 
logical Dr. Singer do with the undistributed 
middle? What happened to the 10 per cent. he 
took from both the buying and the selling syndi- 
cates for each purchase, or the money belonging 
to investors? Is it lying in undisclosed accounts in 
Switzerland? The extravagant way in which Dr. 
Singer conducted the stamp auctions must have 
used up a good deal of the comparatively legiti- 
mate profit; but it would seem likely, as the 
judge suggested, that there is a good deal of 
money still abroad to whose whereabouts Dr. 
Singer holds the key (the judge took the unusual 
step of offering to support a petition for remis- 
sion of sentence if Singer would disclose where 
the money now is). 

A further section of the puzzle is also un- 
solved. Just before his arrest, Dr. Singer had pur- 
chased the first part of the Burrus collection. one 
of the biggest private collections in the world, 
for cash. Having returned to Ireland with this 
prize, it seemed likely that a good deal of true 
philatelic money would flow into the firm even 
at Singer’s inflated prices. Who, then, was respon- 
sible for the robbery which broke Singer by 
showing he had not insured his stock—-as no 
reputable authority would evaluate his material 
at anything like the price he put on it— causing 
the run by investors on his syndicates? 

How can stamps be used as gambling stock 
in this way, like prizes in an immense chain- 
letter syndicate? The answer is really provided 
by the small boy in all of us. Stamps can be 
collected as an investment, but no one should 
buy stamps as a speculation or as a hedge 
against inflation without being a very serious 
collector first. One needs too much knowledge 
to buy cheaply and sell at a profit; there are 
easier ways of making a more certain returt. 
The short-term effect of Dr. Singer’s buying was 
pronounced; with an enormous amount of non- 
philatelic money at his disposal (£846,339 in 
1958 alone) Singer syphoned many valuable 
stamps off the world market for transfer at his 
auctions from one syndicate to another. But they 
are now coming back on to the market at some 
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thing like their right price—to be bought by 
collectors for insertion in their own albums. 

It is easy for the non-philatelist to believe that 
stamp collecting is a hobby where investors can 
make magical profits. But it is unlikely that 
anyone other than a serious collector is going 
te make a real profit from his collection. The 
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pleasure of collecting to all but the very few 
must remain a reward in itself, and the existence 
of so many national and local dealers, who for 
years have served both schoolboy and millionaire 
collectors—in what seems to all but the devoted 
few a curious way of spending one’s leisure— 
attests to that pleasure. 


Playing Ball 


By MONICA FURLONG 


1FT the stone of religion and some very odd 

bugs seem to be crawling about underneath 
it. At the time that Dr. Fisher’s visit to the 
Vatican was first mooted an advertisement 
appeared in a literary weekly from an aggres- 
sively Protestant publishing house which hinted 
darkly that we should all shortly find ourselves 
‘under the Pope of Rome’; by way of encourage- 
ment it recalled the death of the Oxford 
Martyrs in all its unspeakable detail. It was un- 
pleasantly reminiscent of that Fleet Street book- 
shop where the counter is blistered with tracts 
screaming abuse at the Scarlet Woman. 

Nor, of course, is all the bigotry on the Re- 
formed side of the fence. Keen Anglican readers 
of the Catholic Herald, of whom I am one, some- 
times discover letters about the Church of 
England in the correspondence columns which 
send us reeling back with an eyeful of vitriol. 
And I have myself occasionally received letters 
from Roman Catholic readers of the Spectator 
which have had me anxiously stroking my lily- 
white skin. It’s enough to make one agree with 
Mary MacCarthy’s dictum that only good people 
ought to be religious. 

On Friday, December 2, 1960, at twelve o’clock 
in the morning, however, the slapstick officially 
ceased. The Archbishop of Canterbury drove 
through the Vatican’s Arch of Bells, took a lift 
te the second floor, walked through eleven rooms 
lined with scarlet silk and broke in upon Pope 
John in his study with the words, “Your Holiness, 
we are making history.” The Pope used the words 
‘pleasure’ and ‘happiness.’ For the space of an 
hour the Supreme Pontiff and the Primus of the 
Anglican Communion chatted of brotherly love 
and similar topics. Those of us who have in the 
past jibbed at the Archbishop's passion for re- 
conciliation (believing that in some circum- 
stances indignation achieves more) had got our 
come-uppance. The Archbishop had shown that 
in this field at least reconciliation is the answer, 
a point of view.in which he has been splendidly 
aided and abetted by the Pope. 

Long before the Archbishop reached Rome, of 
course, he had been almost swept away in rivers 
of reconciliation. There had been brandy, choco- 
lates and brotherly hugs from Orthodox Patri- 
archs in the East, and ring-kissing from 
Franciscan brothers at the Latin Church in 
Jerusalem. Wherever they went the purple cas- 
sock and the Canterbury cap were a succés fou. 
In the immense public interest aroused by the 
Visit to Rome all this did not seem quite as 
marvellous as it might otherwise have done, but 
the warmth of the Eastern greeting was almost 
without precedent. And the courtesies of the 


Latin Patriarch in Jerusalem contrasted delight- 
fully with the behaviour of his predecessor in 
1931 who refused point-blank to receive Arch- 
bishop Lang at all. 


Why all this brotherly love just now, I wonder? 
Why is the soreness of schism which has kept 
Christians from sitting down together for 
hundreds of years suddenly less acute? Part of 
the reason, I suppose, is that our intellectual 
arthritis has been yielding to treatment for a 
long time now. In the smaller post-war world 
new ways of thinking about religion and new 
methods of practising it have jumped backwards 
and forwards between the communions, rather 
as marching songs do between hostile armies. For 
example, liturgical reform has caught more and 
more at the intellect and imagination of both 
sides, driving them back to examine their 
beginnings in a common Christianity. Then again 
the courageous and original thinking of parts of 
the Roman Church during and just after the war 
in her concern for working people helped to pull 
the Anglican and other communions out of their 
bourgeois dead ends and turn them once more to 
the challenge of reality. And above all the ecu- 
menical dialogue batted backwards and forwards 
in the World Council of Churches (composed of 
Anglicans, Orthodox, Old Catholics, Lutherans, 
Methodists, Presbyterians and Baptists) was 
watched a little wistfully over the wall by the 
Roman Catholic Church until finally in 1960 they 
sent official observers round to the front door. 


But even more persuasive than ideas, perhaps, 
was the pressure of world events. Like estranged 
parents in a melodrama meeting over the bed of 
their sick child, the churches find themselves 
forced in their agony into penitence and love. In 
the age of the concentration camps and the H- 
bomb it is difficult for those who say they believe 
in Christ to keep the old grudges circulating; 
after Belsen and Hiroshima there seems nothing 
left to do but pick up the hammer again and try 
to batter Christianity into a more workable 
shape. To adapt Bernard Shaw’s great phrase 
about religion, Christianity is stealing back upon 
men so fast that the Church itself cannot keep it 
out. 


So after the Vatican, what? Ecumenical dia- 
logue of an informal kind has been begun on 
the highest level and the bigots pushed firmly 
back under their stone and stamped down. It re- 
mains now for the dialogue to be continued at a 
hundred different levels so that curiosity can be 
satisfied, unreasoning fears removed, opportuni- 
ties examined, and fellowship started. Anyone 
for the ball game? 
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As the Bulgarian 


proverb says, Ziu prbvishnioglik vr mnyopil- 
monsgripiye krk lomniuposcugr niomnikrerblerk, 
meaning ‘Post early for Christmas.’ But what 
should you post early for Christmas? You can 
search the Bulgarian dictionaries in vain for any 
mention of the subject. But we at the Spectator 
are rather more helpful. We suggest you post the 
Spectator early for Christmas. 

And we suggest you post it to everybody you 
know who ought to be reading the liveliest, best 
written, most informative and most provocative 
journal published in this country. A large claim, 
that, but we think we can justify it. 

Take our Christmas Number this year. It was 
a conspectus of the kind of thing that appears 
all year round in the Spectator’s pages. It began 
with leading articles, with reports from abroad 
from our Paris correspondent, Darsie Gillie (and 
from our brave Madrid correspondent, whose 
liberty and perhaps life depends on anonymity), 
and with a special despatch from Nigeria by 
Bernard Levin. It went on with another in our 
series ‘John Bull's Schooldays’ by that strange 
and compelling writer William Golding. Kenneth 
Allsop told the sad story of the decline and fail 
of Picture Post, and Patrick Campbell told the 
funny story of the decline and fall of Patrick 
Campbell. Simon Raven then contributed one of 
those pieces of esoterica that only he can write, 
and Christopher Hollis paid an affectionate 
tribute to John Betjeman, which was exquisitely 
decorated by Timothy, one of our dozen or so 
resident cartoonists and illustrators. 

A short story by Kingsley Amis; food and 
drink by Cyril Ray and Elizabeth David and 
others; the critics—by Alan Brien, Clive Barnes, 
Isabel Quigly, David Cairns and Peter Forster; 
and book reviews by Roy Jenkins, Dan Jacobson, 
John Wain, Frank Kermode, Evelyn Waugh, 
and many others; the City by Nicholas Daven- 
port, the woman’s world by Katharine White- 
horn, children by Monica Furlong, and Christ- 
mas presents by Leslie Adrian. 

And all of these are regular, year-round 
Spectator contributors. Name any three people 
who would appreciate a year’s subscription 
(half-price to you and a greetings card to them 
telling them it comes from you) to such a feast 
of good writing by good writers! And having 
named them, send it to them, by sending us the 
form below with 25s. ($4.00 from Canada or the 
USA) for each subscription. 


To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street. London, WC1I. 


Please send the Spectator for a year as my gift to 
my friends listed below. 


I enclose £ : s. d. 
eT ee ee é 
(Please use capital letters throughout) 
iain ces degdsvesnesheckendussan’s caek ° 
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What Shall We Do With Naughty Children? 
William Emms 
Evelyn Waugh, 
Richard Feilden, Laurence Fitch 
The ‘Sunday Graphic’ 
Andrew Ewart, Anthony M. Perry 
Opus Dei Michael J. Richards, Bernard Bergonzi 


Libraries and Authors’ Royalties Peter Turley 
Osborne on TV Nigel Phillips 
Steak Houses Peter Evans 
Emergent Sociology Ernest Gellner 
Clerical Blood Pressures Monica Furlong 


The Death Penalty 


‘The Maimed’ Keith Johnstone 
What Christianity Is About Quentin de la Bedoyere 
Fringe Medicine E. S. Staples 
Arthur Rackham Geoffrey Grigson 





WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH NAUGHTY 
CHILDREN? 


Sm,—There is much to be said for Barbara Wootton’s 
ideals and next to nothing for her projected practice, 
Contrary to what she believes, there is every reason 
for supposing that what works for the middle class 
would not also work for every social class, as any 
teacher will gladly tell her, Many schools fight an 
unending battle against the environment of their 
pupils, sometimes winning, often losing; but from 
my own experience I would like to assure her that 
it is a common teaching experience to find that what 
is taught in the school rubs off within fifteen minutes 
of the child’s daily departure. Her article suffers, too, 
from a vagueness of terms. Exactly what is the 
middle class? and what are the figures of delinquency 
in that section? Clarity here would help a great deal. 

‘In the modern world,’ Lady Wootton remarks, 
‘education is a matter for ‘schools and homes.’ Indeed 
it is, Lady Wootton, indeed it is! But while some 
schools have admirable parent-teacher relationships, 
many others have the reverse, and their problem is 
how to educate the parents to care for the education 
of their children. As things stand, they receive no 
help in this from the government, and those parents 
fwho are insufficiently responsible pass their in- 
adequacy on to their offspring, despite the teachers’ 
efforts. A brief chat with a handful of teachers would 
have brought this point to Lady Wootton’s attention. 

I think few educators would disagree that ‘the 
educational world should be fully equipped to pro- 
vide the education and discipline required by any 
normal child and to do this within the framework 
of its ordinary schooling.’ Most would also agree 
that the proposal to keep as many delinquents as 
possible in a normal school merits serious attention, 
but the implication of this proposal is that in the 
schools there must be teachers who understand 
children and can cater for their individual needs. 
Training colleges provide these teachers, Is Lady 
Wootton aware, however, that the Minister of Educa- 
tion now proposes to replace these skilled teachers 
in modern secondary schools with a flood of: un- 
trained graduates who have been taught nothing what- 
soever about children? If she is not, she should be, 
for it renders her proposal useless. How untrained 
graduates can help children is a problem of serious 
interest to teachers, and how they can help delin- 
quents interests them even more. Sir David Eccles, 
however, does not go into this—suffering, as he is, 
from an administrator’s obsession with numbers 
instead of quality. 

I repeat: in any normal society Lady Wootton’s 
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proposals would merit serious consideration, but she 
cannot expect teachers to feel cheery about them in 
the present. They, at the moment, are more pre- 
occupied with how to stop a rapid deterioration—a 
negation of improvements to date—than how to make 
dreams come true.—Yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM 
Trent Park Training College, Barnet, Herts 


EMMS 


THE DEATH PENALTY 


Sir,—This, as most modern English disputes, reveals 
a sharp division between the heathen, who believe 
that physical survival, even in conditions of degrada- 
tion, is preferable to extinction, and Christians who 
regard life on earth as a time of probation leading 
to an eternity of heaven or hell. 

‘Depend upon it, Sir, when a man knows he is to be 
hanged in a fortnight, it concentrates his mind 
wonderfully.’ 

It will be a great convenience to know well in 
advance the hour of one’s death so that one could 
‘concentrate’ on practical and spiritual matters. Most 
of us have the irksome and discouraging duty of 
living each hour as though it were our last. Only to 
the very wicked does a merciful society grant this 
final boon. The issue has been muddled in the last 
hundred years by the supposition that only murderers 
are so wicked as to deserve this dramatic chance to 
‘concentrate’, There are few of us who will not 
benefit from a fortnight’s ‘concentration’ ending on 
the gallows.—Yours faithfully, 

EVELYN WAUGH 
10 Buckingham Street, WC2 


* 

Sir,—May I strongly support your current campaign 
against the Homicide Act? It is pertinent to remember 
that the section of the Act under which Forsyth and 
Harris were convicted and executed was meant to 
deter the professional criminal who sets out to rob 
and is prepared to kill anyone who gets in his way. 
It is difficult to imagine anything more remote from 
this statutory intention than the Hounslow case. 

It is equally relevant to indicate that if Forsyth 
and Harris, without any thought of robbery, had 
intended to kill their victim their lives would have 
depended upon the nature of the weapon used. If 
the murdered man had been knifed, strangled, or 
poisoned, the death penalty could not have been 
imposed. If, on the other hand, he had been shot, 
both young men would presumably have been 
executed. 

When we add to these absurdities the fact that the 
House of Lords has now ruled in the case of Jim 
Smith that a man can be condemned to death 
irrespective of his personal intention either to kill 
or to cause grievous bodily harm, it is, I suggest, 
high time that this immoral and farcically illogical 
measure was swept from the statute book.—Yours 
faithfully, 

RICHARD FEILDEN 
13 Holden Road, Reedley, Burnley, Lancs 


* 

Sir,—Two letters to you last week confused me 
greatly. Dom Martin Salmon, writing on the death 
penalty, says that repentance is always possible—if 
not between the stirrup and the ground, then between 
the drop and the strangling, as it were—but that 
Christians need not necessarily be abolitionists. The 
Rev. McReavy, on the subject of abortion, says: 
‘Catholic moralists are therefore unanimous in hold- 
ing that its [the embryo’s] life must be treated with 
the same inviolable respect as is accorded to that of 
an undoubted human being. Wilful and direct 
extermination of it... is certainly a grave per- 
version of the order established by the Creator . . .’ 

It does not sound to me from this as if the moralists 
are as unanimous as all that, And what—to quote 
Dom Martin again—if ‘the time so properly allowed 
after sentence’ is not long enough for a condemned 
man to achieve repentance? And why is it ‘emotional’ 
if one deprecates both the killing by and of a 
murderer but not so, presumably, if one is against 
abortion, and on the side of life? 

As I began, it is all very confusing. I wish someone 
could enlighten me.—Yours faithfully, 

LAURENCE FITCH 

34 Bruton Place, W1 
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THE ‘SUNDAY GRAPHIC’ 


Sir,—I must correct your indignation leader head- 
lined ‘Tact’ (Spectator, December 2). This states that 
the employees of the Sunday Graphic ‘heard of their 
coming demise first from the news agencies.’ 

Not so. I broke the sad news to the editoria) staff 
two months ago and asked them to keep the informa- 
tion to themselves—a distressing secret to live with, 
but I am proud to tell you that not one of the twenty- 
five staffers let it out. 

In mid-November Mr. Roy Thomson confided his 
decision to Mr.-H. J. Bradley, the General Secretary 
of the NUJ. The Exchange Telegraph message was 
therefore not news, at least to us or to the NUJ. 

I am, however, grateful to you for making it public 
that the Empire News employees received fair treat- 
ment and I have Mr. Thomson’s assurance that the 
Graphic staff will fare no worse.—Yours faithfully, 

ANDREW EWART 
Editor 
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Sunday Graphic, 
Thomson House, 200 Gray's Inn Road, WC] 


* 
Sir,—Yet another national newspaper, the Sunday 
Graphic, is doomed. Significantly Roy Thomson's 
announcement mentions specifically January 29—the 
last day the Sunday Times will be printed on Daily 
Telegraph machines, before they are switched to the 
production of the new Sunday Telegraph, 

Undoubtedly, the Graphic was a business failure. 
New format, ideas and drive injected last spring 
could not save it. So it must die. Surely there is a 
moral somewhere in the deaths of a daily, two Sun- 
days and an evening newspaper within a couple of 
months. After all, they did have a combined cir- 
culation of more than six million. 

The influence of television is largely blamed for 
the falling sales. It is blamed for the decrease in 
all-important advertising revenue. One harsh busi- 
ness fact is not mentioned in all the discussions. 
Saturday publishing is the big menace which upsets 
so much the economics of producing newspapers. 
Advertising is low; sales drop by as much as half. 
Production costs are as high as on any other day of 
the week. Indeed, the loss incurred on a Saturday 
can wipe out the profit made during the rest of the 
week. 

Why don’t the newspaper publishers get together, 
consider changing the whole schedule, and start 
publishing Sunday newspapers on a Saturday, and 
produce the other papers only five days a week? It 
would give us more time to digest the ever-increasing 
volume of features, stories and serials. I am sure 
sales would soar still farther with people buying 
more papers per household. Newsagents would be 
pleased, too, It would save them their Sunday morn- 
ing delivery problems. 

If one studies the various Sunday newspapers 
closely, it is noticeable how little ‘hard’ news there is. 
Only the sports pages provide up-to-the-minute in- 
formation. Late Saturday night editions should not 
tax the publishers’ resources too far. Nowadays one 
of the smaller-sclling popular newspapers, the 
Sunday Dispatch, publishes no fewer than fourteen 
completely different sports editions —Yours faith- 
fully, 

ANTHONY M. PERRY 
57 Oakley Gardens, SW3 


OPUS DEI 
Sir,—As a member of Opus Dei 1 would like to refer 
to the remarks, in its regard, made by your Madrid 
correspondent in your recent Christmas numbe 
Opus Dei is a Secular Institute of the Catholic 
Church founded by Mgr. Escriva de Balaguer. its 
present President-General, in Spain in 1928, and 
now with members from forty-six different countries 
and the five continents. Its one concern is the 
sanctity of its members and the spreading of ideals 
of Christian perfection in the world. It engages in 
no form of political action and propounds no 
political doctrine. The members, almost all of them 
lay, are politically free agents; the only limitation on 
their freedom in this respect is that which conscience 
and the moral law impose on any observant Catholic. 
The great majority of them take no active part im 
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Its 
a tissue 
world 


The tissue is becoming almost as universal as the sneeze 























To make tissues in Britain Bowaters Joined with Scott Paper 
Company of Pennsylvania to form Bowater-Scott. In Belgium 
Les mouchoirs en papier are now being made for the Common 
cold Market by Bowater-Scott Continental. And In Italy 
Burgo-Bowater-Scott provide fazzoletti for both signore and 
signori. 

in Australia something new. Bowater-Scott Australia are 
now completing, near Melbourne, that continent's first 
completely integrated tissue mill. (Pulp goes In and boxed 
tissues come out.) 

Bowaters, now enjoying the fruits of past planning, are 
planting the seed for future development... in many parts 


of the world. 





MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 


The first completely integrated tissue mill to be built in that continent. 
A Bowater-Scott investment in progress. 
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Bowaters...investing in progress 


IN AUSTRALIA AND IN FRANCE: BELGIUM «ITALY: GREAT BRITAIN - CANADA: UNITED STATES OF AMERICA : NEW ZEALAND 
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political affairs. A small number do, seeking, like 
other sincere politicians, to serve their country, not 
themselves, The Institute respects their freedom of 
‘action and of political opinion, It does not identify 
itself with them, and accepts no responsibility for 
them. 

It is well known that there are some Opus Dei 
members—just as there are members of other 
Catholic associations—in the Spanish Government. 
In their political activity, these men do not represent 
the religious associations to which they belong, but 
simply the Government of which they are members. 
One is perfectly entitled to disagree with and criti- 
cise their political affiliations or governmental 
policies, but in that case the criticism should surely 
be directed against these policies, or against the in- 
dividuals concerned, because of these policies, and 
not against the spiritual associations to which they 
belong? 

Your correspondent describes our Institute as a 
‘secret society.” There is nothing secret about Opus 
Dei. The Institute itself, and its activities, are pub- 
licly known in all of the countries where it works. 
lis enterprises are essentially of an educational or 
directly spiritual nature, such as the University of 
Navarre. 

That the Church, in approving Secular Institutes, 
should thus have encouraged Christians to seek their 
perfection and sanctity in the pursuit of ‘worldly’ 
professions may be a source of regret, even of 
scandal, to some; to most it comes as an inspiration 
filled with hope —Y ours faithfully, 

MICHAEL J}. RICHARDS 
NW3 
* 
Sir,—Mr. Brian Butler’s letter about the attempts 
made by Opus Dei to infiltrate into English academic 
life is very timely. As a loyal but liberal-minded 
Catholic, and a university teacher, I have been 
extremely disturbed by the activities of this move- 
ment. In Oxford and Manchester they have attempted 
to usurp the functions of the official Catholic 
chaplains in a way which can, at the very least, be 
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| PRACTICAL BOOKS | 


FOR BETTER HEALTH 


|} RHEUMATISM & ARTHRITIS 
—THE CONQUEST 
By CHARLES de COTI-MARSH it/3 
Within the of this successfe? book there is expressed 
in the terms a course of treatment to conmpletely 
abolith these diseases a treatment based on tmne-proven 
methods which can be at home, which offers 
new hope to sufferers, as ean testify, with the 
prospect of permanent recovery. 


} PRESCRIPTION FOR ENERGY 




















By CHARLES de COTI-MARSH 3/6 
Remarkable things Rave Sapuensten emante at 
who have acted on the advice and instructions of 
de Coti-Marsh in his remarkable book and 
Arthritis—the Conquest, ané now im this important sew 
book he . icit imstructiens for ing bis 
metheds wy bh ay, TY eg tt 
@ new experi alive. The author's 


researches have enabled him to provide “a preactiption 
for vitality and energy,” the most precious commedity 
in life—for energy is life. 


RAW JUICE THERAPY 
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described as grossly discourteous, Potentially they 
could do immense harm, since they foster a repres- 
sive and authoritarian type of spiritual direction 
which may suit the Spaniards but is highly repugnant 
to the English temperament (I recently heard of a 
girl student who on joining, or thinking of joining, 
Opus Dei was ordered not to tell her parents for six 
months). As Mr. Butler says, many Catholics are 
worried about the movement, and certain bishops 
have restricted its activities in their dioceses; never- 
theless, it has friends in high places, and there is 4 
real danger that its crusading clerical-fascist activities 
will irrevocably tarnish the good name of 
Catholicism in England. Opus Dei is a secret society, 
of a kind normally condemned by the Catholic 
Church, and one can only hope that some unwelcome 
publicity might hinder its advance. Certainly the 
Catholic laity need to be warned against it.—Yours 

faithfully, 
BERNARD BERGONZI 


183 Slade Lane, Manchester, 19 


LIBRARIES AND AUTHORS’ ROYALTIES 


Sir,—A, P. Herbert cannot be sure that he has only 
received thirty-six shillings for the two thousand 
readings The Water Gypsies has had at his local 
library. Many people, after reading the book, may 
have bought it as a Christmas present for someone, 
or may have decided that they would like to own a 
copy. The libraries act as a showcase for his book, 
and he has no means of knowing how many sales 
he has made throughout the country because of them. 
On the other hand, libraries contain millions of 
beoks that most people aren't interested in, but 
which are read more or less constantly simply because 
the individual user doesn’t always get exactly what 
he wants when he visits the library, and more often 
than not leaves with a substitution. These ‘unwanted’ 
books, which would never be actually bought by 
more than about sixty-five people, reach a. wide pub- 
lic just because libraries exist to make use of them. 
But these points, although worth mentioning, are 
basically irrelevant. The real issue is that the 
libraries are there to further the education and en- 
lightenment of the people—and this includes many of 
the poor who would never buy a2 book, or who 
couldn't afford it even if they wanted to. The libraries 
are paid for out of taxes, and the books in them 
belong to the public. What happens to these books 
after the people have bought them is really none of 
the publishers’ business. If I buy a book from a book- 
store, am I supposed to send a penny to the publisher 
every time I lend it to a friend? What if F should 
decide to read it more than once myself? I have 1 
copy of The Catcher in the Rye that my wife and I, 
between us, must have read about nine times. Does 
this mean I owe Hamish Hamilton ninepence? This 
is nonsensical, but it is mo more nonsensical than the 
idea that publishers should be able to tax people for 
using their own books.—Yours faithfully, 
PETER TURLEY 
13 East 9th Street, New York 3, NY 


OSBORNE ON TV 


Sim,—In his review of A Subject of Scandal and 
Concern Peter Forster remarked (November 11) that 
Oborne’s introduction to the play was ‘apologetic,’ 
quoting the line “You will not be troubled by any- 
thing unfamiliar.” It appeared to me, and to a large 
sumber of others who watched the play, that the 
whole introduction was a subtle dig at that part of 
the TV audience which leaves the set on regardless. 
(Carry om with what you are doing,’ was another 
line.) Surely? 

I agreed with Mr. Forster's criticisms, generally, 
but alas, it was not one of his perceptive evenings. 
This sort of carelessness can easily be mistaken for 
insensitivity. Is it surprising that Osborne is con- 
temptuous of dramatic critics, that he lumps them all 
together, however unjustly, under the deathless title 
of ‘fashionable turnip-heads’? A penny for your 
thoughts, Mr. Forster, but a great deal more for your 
attention —Yours faithfully, 

NIGEL PHILLIPS 
University of Southampton 
Connaught Hall, Swaythling, Southampton 
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STEAK HOUSES 

Sir,—Oops—sorry to upset Mr. Neilson and his 
chi-chi Aberdeen Angus but there are other breeds 
and I just happen to think that Galloway are 
better—much. (So, come to think of it, do my 
discerning customers.) 

I’m all for American ideas, but our old friend 
Joe Lyons seems to have stolen a march on us for 
once with his tame psychiatrist's ‘Argentine Steaks 
as status symbols’! I say .. . Well, if anybody's 
interested my steaks ‘symbolise’ like crazy, man. 
Gallowaywise, of course! 

Nice to see my old friend Reggie Eastwood burst- 
ing into print at last, although I’m not too sure 
what he’s trying to tell us—unless it is that he also 
sells pork chops! (Try my scampi, some time.) As a 
matter of fact. neither he nor I ‘originated’ this speci- 
ality form of catering—the idea’s hundreds of years 
old! 

But—away with narrow, mean opinion! Whether 
its Angus Steak Houses, London Steak Houses, 
Uncle Tom Cobley and all’s Steak Houses or yours 
truly’s Eating Houses, we're all doing a bit to resur- 
rect the past glories of good, plain grub, well cooked, 


at a price you can pay without spoiling your 
appetites. May the devil take the hindmost.—Yours 
faithfully, 

EVANS THE FORK 
] Kingly Street, W] 


EMERGENT SOCIOLOGY 


Sirn,—The slight condensation of my remark in last 
week's Spectator may make it misleading. What I 
wished te say about the deficiencies of Utilitarianism 
in the modern world is two-fold: human happiness 
cannot be served well in emerging countries, whilst 
in those which have already emerged, it is some- 
thing which (or the content of which) can, alas, be 
manipulated. So, in neither case, does it provide a 
good independent criterion for social arrangements.— 
Yours faithfully, 

ERNEST GELLNER 
The London School of Economics & Political Science 

Houghton Street, WC2 


CLERICAL BLOOD PRESSURES 
Sir,—My argument with Mr. Ferris is not that none 
of his observations are true but that they are so very 
far from being the whole truth. He has become so 
morbidly fascinated by the gangrenous limbs of the 
Church of England (which most Anglicans would 
agree are ripe for amputation) that he has ignored 
the healthy parts of the body altogether. It would 
have been extremely easy for him to discover clergy- 
men full of vitality and hope, and that by no means 
only in the London diocese’ as Mr. Lee’s sadly 
jaundiced letter suggests. For him to have omitted 
such priests from his report altogether suggests 
either prejudice or ineptitude. I prefer to believe in 
the second alternative-—Yours faithfully, 

MONICA FURLONG 
107 Herlwyn Avenue, Ruislip, Middlesex 


‘THE MAIMED’ 

Sm,—Your theatre reviewer suggests that the Royal 
Court Theatre’s Sunday night play The Maimed 
earned its production ‘because it was an anti-colour 
bar tract written by a White South African.’ He 
must surely know that there are many anti-colour 
bar plays written by White South Africans, and 
that most of these would long since have been sub- 
mitted to the Royal Court, and obviously have been 
rejected. 

As soon as J] read Bertho Smit’s play I wanted to 
direct it, because it seemed to me unique in giving 
an objective statement of the case for each side, and 
in being conceived in genuinely theatrical terms. Your 
reviewer can hardly dispute as a statement of fact 
the play’s objectivity, and although he would be, 
I suppose, entitled to call me a fool for believing 
in the merits of this play, it is discourteous of him 
to say that I, or for that matter the Royal Court, 
have so little integrity as to present a play for the 
reasons he stated—Yours faithfully, 

KEITH JOHNSTONE 
WI] 


7a Addison Avenuc, 
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WHAT CHRISTIANITY IS ABOUT 


Sir,— With reference to a Catholic hangman who has 
refused to divorce his wife, Mr. Ray wonders what 
some people think Christianity is about. What a vast 
pity that Mr, Ray did not live nineteen hundred years 
ago when he would have had the opportunity of 
exposing that phoney, St. Paul, in his admirable 
column. St. Paul taught quite positively that 
capital punishment as exercised by the State, in a 
legal manner, could be justified (Romans xiii, 1-4). 
He also taught, vile heretic, that divorce was for- 
bidden, not on his authority, but on Christ’s (I Cor. 
vii, 10, 11). 

I trust Mr. Ray is already collecting his brief for 
use in Heaven. When I, God willing, meet him there, 
I expect to find him leading a pressure group for the 
abolition of Hell, on the grounds that his Creator 
doesn’t know what Christianity is about.—Yours 


faithfully, 
QUENTIN DE LA BEDOYERE 
3 Durrington Park Road, Wimbledon, SW20 


[Cyril Ray writes: ‘J still wonder what some 
people think Christianity is about. This is only what 
a curiously reactionary sort of Roman Catholicism 
is about—taking the life of your fellow-man, and 
denying freedom to your fellow-woman, your brother 
and sister in Christ.—Editor, Spectator.] 


FRINGE MEDICINE 

Sirn—May I first of all congratulate Geoffrey 
Murray on his article ‘Fringe Medicine.’ I would 
also like if I may to expound more fully why the 
NFSH are holding healing services not only in public 
halls but also in churches. When Harry Edwards 
demonstrates at the Royal Festival Hall, as Geoffrey 
Murray writes, only a limited number of cases can 
be treated. The Federation now follow these demon- 
strations with a healing service in anotHer hall at 
which all those requiring healing are treated. 
Recently at Bournemouth over eighty healer mem- 
bers of the Federation attended to over 500 people 
out of an attendance of 800-1,000 people. 

Another point of interest in this work of spiritual 
healing is that it is conducted on a voluntary basis 
—the Federation has no paid officials, all being 
honorary, and no charge is made except a small one 
to cover the cost of renting the hall. 

May I also state that the number of hospitals 
mentioned in the article is not quite correct as the 
figures quoted were the group total. The actual 
figures are 250 groups covering some 2,000 hospitals. 
—Yours faithfully, E. S. STAPLES 

Organising Secretary, 
National Federal of Spiritual Healers 
66a High Road, Woodford, E18 


ARTHUR RACKHAM 
Sir,—It has escaped Mr. Nicolas Bentley—and other 
correspondents—that in a number of the Speciator 
emphasising children’s books I was criticising a fat 
four-guinea affair vastly praising Rackham as an 
illustrator for children. Yes, the quality of what is 
set in front of children does seem to me ‘important.’ 
I wish it seemed important to Mr. Bentley, who writes 
from a publisher’s office.—Yours faithfully, 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
Broad Town, Nr. Swindon, Wiltshire 
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Christian in the Arena 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Fairy Tales of New 
York. (Pembroke, 
Croydon.) 

THE drawback about a 

mediocre seat at the old 

picture-frame theatre is 
that you get a distant 
view of the actor’s face. 

At the Theatre in the 

Round, you get a close- 

up of the back of his 

neck. The Pembroke at 

Croydon seemed to me to 

possess almost exactly the same advantages and 

disadvantages for the audience as the Assembly 

Hall at Edinburgh. On the credit side there is a 

sometimes overbearing, occasionally devastating, 

sense of intimacy and involvement with the 
action. The play unfolds in depth and overflows 
around you. On the debit side it is often impos- 
sible for the director to choose any single position 

for his players which will concentrate their im- 

pact towards more than a third of the audience. 

He must borrow some of the techniques of the 
cinema so that many of the duologues must be 
overheard across a shoulder and the reactions 
must be guessed obliquely from the twitch of an 
ear. (Throughout the entire last act of Fairy 
Tales of New York I never once saw the face of 
the hero.) On the screen the director also manipu- 
lates his players in the round, but from the variety 
of angles available to his roaming camera eye he 
can select exactly the one which conveys his 
point. At a theatre like the Pembroke this indi- 
vidual vision can be available to only one section 
of the atiifience at one time. 

It is, then, something of a tribute to J. P. 
Donleavy’s play and Philip Wiseman’s produc- 
tion that, despite these fuddyduddy objections, I 
thought the first two acts could hardly have been 
etched more precisely with a scalpel. Fairy Tales 
derives, I gather, from an unpublished novel of 
Mr. Donleavy. It consists of four episodes in the 
life of Cornelius Christian—an Anglicised young 
American who has returned to haunt his native 
metropolis like a ghost which longs to become 
invisible. The first act takes place in a funeral 
parlour, the second in a tycoon’s office. It has 








i Patrick Campbelj has a rare good humour. He is 
like boxer Jack Doyle, turning one mortifying defeat‘ 
after another into a series of spectacularly gallant - 
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AN ABSOLUTE MUST FOR CHRISTMAS 
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enti Campbell is one of the eto 

Shumourists writing today who provokes 
actual laughter from his writings’ John 

§ O’ London's t 


been objected, and no doubt will be again, that 
these are satirical incidents familiar from many 
a revue sketch. The observation is well taken— 
the best of our revues have that topical edge and 
sharp bite which are noticeably lacking in almost 
all of our plays. Mr. Donleavy, simply in his set- 
tings alone, has put on to the stage many holes 
and corners of our world which are rarely pene- 
trated by dramatists. 


Superficially the jokes of the mortician’s trade 
are the same as those of Evelyn Waugh’s The 
Loved One. But Mr. Donleavy injects at least one 
new and rare ingredient—sympathy. There is a 
real corpse in that casket and it grows colder 
and lovelier as Cornelius stammers a moving 
elegy for the wife he has imported dead. Simi- 
larly, the businessman’s phoney camaraderie with 
the wage slaves who are allowed to call him by 
his first name, his fear of reality which hides 
behind an obsession with hollow slogans, his 
atavistic lust for kingship which burns through 
the faded mask of chummy egalitarianism—all 
this has been reported and parodied before. But 
Mr. Donleavy knows that capitalism is not just 
an elaborate joke for eggheads. The difference 
between the interview in this play and that in 
any revue is that Cornelius needs the job. The 
Madison Avenue double-talk which is only comi- 
cally pathetic in isolation, becomes tragically 
funny in action when it disguises a ruthless dis- 
regard for flesh and blood humans. The fault of 
Fairy Tales as a complete work lies in Mr. Don- 
leavy’s inability to keep on convincing us in the 
third act that those arguments and wisecracks 
and confrontations still matter to him any more. 
And the fourth, and final, act begins to sink into 
whimsy worthy of Saroyan at his most treacly. 


He must rewrite the latter half of his play 
immediately to raise it to the level of the bril- 
liant opening. Cornelius Christian is an outsider 
doomed to be devoured by the caged animals he 
teases and propitiates—the fairy-tale label must 
not be an excuse to save him from the arena. 
But even in its present form Fairy Tales of New 
York provides half an evening of dangerous, 
hilarious, unnerving drama. Barry Foster plays 
the hero throughout with uncanny, muted 
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THH NEW FORGES 
OF INDIA 


NDIA is fast becoming a great indus- 

trial nation. Three new steelworks are 
nearly complete and many big projects— 
for heavy machinery, ball bearings, boiler 
plant—are proposed in the recently pub- 
lished Third Five-Year Plan. 

These new “forges” will demand an 
enormous supply of power. The new plan 
sets India the great task of doubling her 
electric power production in the next five 
years. Fortunately the country is excep- 
tionally rich in hydro-electric resources: 
present estimates put her potential at 
around 35 million kilowatts. Dams will be 
built, many of them providing irrigation as 
well as electricity, helping to solve India’s 
food problems. From all points of view, 
the power programme is crucial in India’s 
future. 

English Electric in India. Well known for 
its world-wide success in the export field, 
The English Electric Company is actively 
engaged in Indian development, and has 
been since the 1920’s. Generating and dis- 
tribution plant for power projects, electrical 
equipment for industry, and extensive 
railway work including India’s first elec- 


—and the power 
that drives them 


trification scheme 1924-28—these are 
some of the Company’s activities in India. 
Now English Electric has installed rolling 
mill drives at Durgapur’s huge new steel- 
works; power equipments are being made 
for the first Indian-built electric loco- 
motives ; complete turbine generating plant 
is going in at the 385,000 h.p. Rihand 
hydro-electric site; and plant for India’s 
largest rectifier installation, for a fertilizer 
factory, is on order. English Electric has 
recently built a factory producing electrical 
equipment in Madras. Besides all this, in 
the sphere of technical education the 
Company trains Indian graduates who 
return home as qualified engineers. 

These are some of the many ways in 
which English Electric is helping to develop 
and use India’s power resources. 

The relationship is mutually fruitful. 
India knows she can depend on the store of 
technical knowledge, skill and research 
which lie behind every contract with 
English Electric, while English Electric 
gains in India further valuable experience, 
which it can use in other countries and 
at home. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ 


The English Electric Company Limited, English Electric House, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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The mammoth new steelworks at Durgapur, built for 
Hindustan Steel Ltd., by ISCON, a British consor- 
tium of 13 of the largest engineering firms in the U.K., 
including English Electric. 


An English Electric 38-MV A, 132-kV transformer at 
the Delhi grid substation. English Electric is now sup- 
plying three 125-MVA, 200-kV transformers, which 
are the first to be ordered for India at this voltage. 


area 
Saar 


Seen leaving Bombay’s Victoria railway terminus, 
this English Electric 3,600-h.p. locomotive is one of the 
most powerful in India. By contrast on the left is an 
old steam engine built by The Vulcan Foundry (member 
of the English Electric Group) who made the first 
locomotive ever to run in India. 


One of the many hydro-electric schemes, at Sengulam, 
includes these four 18,000-h.p. generating sets which 
together with transformers and switchgear, were sup- 
plied by English Electric under a comprehensive 
contract. 
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naturalism—sobbing, sighing, muttering, gig- 
gling, groaning to himself in a way which seems 
to owe nothing to Acting but which at any 
moment is absolutely, blindingly right. Harry 
Towb and Robert Ayres appear and reappear as 
those helpful, obtuse, sinister Others with whom 
all of us have to live in a world which sometimes 
seems to exist only for them. Mr. Towb is at his 
most subtle when he seems at first glance to 
be most hammy—as the sharp, owlish, brain- 
washed personnel manager. Mr. Ayres has enor- 
mous, hatchet power as the tycoon and as the 
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mortician. He would be the ideal choice for the 
role of Joe McCarthy if Orson Welles ever made 
a Senator Kane. Not the least of Mr. Don- 
leavy’s achievements in his first two acts is to 
convey all the sudden shifts and rapid realign- 
ments of allégiance and sympathy which oceur 
in any group every five minutes but which are 
continually ignored in drama. Perhaps Fairy 
Tales is a play which can only really be serious, 
and therefore really entertaining, to those who 
have seen America in the flesh and in the 
bone. 


Judgment Against Paris 


From PETER FORSTER 


Ir is not simply that 
there appear to be no 


PARIS 


she was never going to fall down those stairs. 
As for the rest of the acting, it was conducted 
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the chorus their curious khaki stockings, and 
tried to understand their reluctance to lift their 
feet off the ground when dancing, but, having 
paid for my seat, I did resent their apathy to- 
wards the entertainment in hand. A Paris like 
a travesti Mussolini in.a golden wig’was at least 
funny, with the added advantage of being almost 
inaudible, which, alas, could not be said of 
Héléne, the much-boosted Géori Boue—and if 
I am thus plain rude it is because I still consider 
that a performer has a professional duty to give 
a money’s-worth performance, and not to regard 
moments when not actually singing as time for 
private conversation with the rest of the cast. 

Hope revived briefly with the new André 
Roussin double-bill at the Madeleine. The cur- 
tain-raiser is a little vaudeville sketch of the kind 
Sacha Guitry used to run up for himself, an 
example followed here by Roussin, who plays 
the lover of Pierre Dux’s wife, only to find that 


: . t : - F the lady has deceived them both—light, witty, 
J new playwrights in Paris, on the principle that a conversation between two beautifully acted and a most appetising prepara- 
and that the best by the people means one standing in profile, while the ign. for Les Glorieuses. which is Roussin’s 





established is old—from 
Becket to Patate, while 


other harangues the audience directly ahead: 
and at moments of supreme stress, music like 


attempt to try on the mantle of Moliére by 
writing a contemporary comedy in verse. In fact 


sd the Barrault Company at Palm Court Wagner came from somewhere. the plot is not unlike a sequel to Le Misan- 
é the ‘Theatre de France In fact, a couple of nights later, at the revival thrope, with a middle-aged playwright Alceste 
% (Odéon) continues with of 7a Belle Héléne, I realised what was wrong married to the beautiful young blue-stocking 


such well-tried successes 
as Occupe-toi d’Amiélie, 
La Cerisae and even 
Christophe Colomb. 
These are brilliant offerings which any capital 
city might be proud to display, but hardly 
novelties—indeed, in the absence of the kind of 
mordant, iconoclastic contemporary pieces at 
which Aymé and Anouilh excel, the centre of 
impetus and interest currently seems to have 
swung over to the State-aided theatre, and I 
dare say the hand of M. Malraux may be seen 
in this. 

But writers, however encouraged, cannot be 
sown and grown to order; and we must therefore 
accept that after the wonderful post-war 
efflorescence has come an arid, unproductive 
spell. What depressed me last week was the 
way the aridity seems to have affected the theatre 
in all its parts. 

The acting, for instance: I cannot believe that 
Edwige Feuillére has revived that example of 
what somebody once called poppy-Cocteau, 
L’Aigle a Deux Tétes, for any other reason than 
that it gave her a marathon part. All that wordy 
nonsense about the widowed Queen in her Gothic 
castle, and her death-wish love affair with the 
young man who comes to assassinate her—it was 
sub-Hugo bathos when first seen some fifteen 
years ago, but if Mlle Feuillére has now reached 
the stage in her career when, like Bernhardt, she 
proposes to lead her captive public back through 
a series of revived successes, she has every right 





with L’Aigle a Deux Tétes—it should have been 
set to music and sung. At least Cocteau would 
have deserved any maltreatment he got, which 
the luckless Offenbach surely did not, some of 
the most delicious light-opera music ever com- 
posed receiving a production which even now 
I find hard to believe. I would have forgiven 


Céliméne and thoroughly unhappy—so much so 
that he conceives the notion of lampooning her 
in a play, in the hope of subsequent divorce, only 
to find, predictably, that it brings her back to her 
senses and his arms. 

It begins cleverly with a witty defence of verse- 
drama from the playwright, delivered by Pierre 
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happened many years before some 
of us were born. These films now give the 
opportunity to see history being made. 


‘ALL OUR YESTERDAYS’ is a new weekly 


PRESENTING 
YESTERDAY 


TODAY 


Newsreels captured great events which 


television series, presenting yesterday today. 
What was happening in Britain and abroad 
twenty-five years ago? Newsreels of 

the time show us the face of the past. 


to-do so, because she is the natural inheritor 
of the Bernhardt tradition. 

But equally we who admire her enormously 
in her best roles, must be permitted to point 
out that in these days even the finest artists need 
to be sustained by some sort of a valid play, 
and that although Mlle Feuillére has most beauti- 
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Dux with the immense relish of a major classical 
actor having a night out, and there are some 
typically funny Roussin gimmicks—one-sided 
phone calls, and the girl, desired by the play- 
wright, who turns up for a rendezvous with her 
shy husband. Moreover, the audience comes into 
its own—nowhere else in the world could so 
much fun be derived from use or abuse of the 
cesura and alexandrine—the battle of Hernani 
has become a farce: perhaps it always was. 

But as Les Glorieuses wore on, the paucity of 
observation and penetration became all too ap- 
parent beneath the blithe invention—a proces- 
sion of neat little acts, hardly more, with none 
of that depth of understanding which made M. 
Roussin’s Les Gufs de [Autruche a touching 
as well as comic comedy. Is this the best Paris 
has to offer in that vein? It is all too like the 
gay, forgettable later comedies of Mr. Coward. 

Actor’s theatre? Yes, but much nonsense is 
perpetrated on this subject. Quite regularly 
critics write, usually about Sir John Gielgud, 
that he could hold an audience spellbound 
simply by reading the telephone directory: it is 
perhaps significant that no management has yet 
risked taking critical advice to the extent of pre- 
senting Sir John in such an entertainment. The 
truth is that while an actor may make a huge 
personal success in a poor play, and so do much 
to redeem it, G. H. Lewes’s old dictum still 
holds—that the greatest actor is he who is greatest 
in the highest reaches of his art. 

So in Paris at the moment, stars seem to be 
floundering around in search of courses. An 
example of their difficulties is that Cher Menteur 
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should have a Mrs. Patrick Campbell as unlikely 
as Maria Casarés, and a Shaw as impossible as 
Pierre Brasseur. I must admit that this has never 
been one of my favourite gimmick-shows—the 
Shaw-Campbell letters as dramatised emerge 
neither wittily nor dramatically enough, the in- 
vention (by Jerome Kilty) seems to me poor, 
and the question-marks (such as whether they 
ever did, in that seaside hotel) insufficiently ex- 
plored. Casarés and Brasseur do all that players 
could under such circumstances: they gallicise, 
so that ‘voyons!’ and ‘merde!’ become typical 
Shavian words; they romanticise, so that the 
protracted flirtations appear a drama of passion; 
and the way they pronounce the name ‘Corn- 
wallis West’ is almost worth the fare to Paris. 
In particular Brasseur, bearded, immense, ele- 
mental, expends prodigies of technique and 
charm, but still resembles a whale without an 
ocean. 

Only in one new work did I find a true, ex- 
citing match of play and players, in Francoise 
Sagan’s Chateau en Suéde—where the writing 
has the benefit of a first-class young company, 
including an auburn-haired temptress by the 
name of Francoise Brion, who must surely be a 
great film star one day, or film-makers are mad. 
The setting is a castle amid the Swedish snows, 
inhabited by an eccentric young nobleman, his 
dotty wife Ophelia, whom the rest of the world 
thinks dead, his second wife and her more-than- 
brotherly brother: the catalyst on this very hot 
tin roof being a young male relative who comes 
to visit and is gradually driven to death. Where- 
upon, we are to understand, the whole process 
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will begin again with another visitor. This wink 
is brilliantly tipped: throughout, an aged aunt 
has sat, face to the fire, back to the audience, 
making no movement until, at the very end, the 
impending arrival of the new victim is discussed, 
and, as in a sudden outburst, she shakes head 
and hands incredulously as the curtain falls. 

Miss Sagan’s first drama effort is miles from 
being a masterpiece—the contrivance is terrible, 
what with overheard conversations and every exit 
Left being followed by an entrance Right—but 
it is intensely watchable in exactly the same sense 
that her books are readable. These Swedes are 
clearly blood relatives to her Parisian jeunesse 
blasée, alike in their cynicism and sentimentality, 
with only schnapps substituted for whisky. One 
is left pondering again the way in which she has 
managed to palm off on the public imagination 
a bunch of oddities as a representative group 
of youth. But with all reservations made, this 
at least was witty, felt, alive. 

For the rest, intending visitors might care to 
note that by far the most striking offerings in 
Paris at the moment are in the galleries. The 
700 paintings exhumed from the vaults of the 
Louvre, and now on show, are a revelation, 
especially where Corot, Rousseau, Daubigny and 
such-like are concerned; and the ‘Sources of 
Twentieth Century Art, 1884-1914’ at the 
Museum of Modern Art is quite overwhelming 
in its vast assemblage of sublime paintings and 
awful furnishings. This must be one of the 
greatest exhibitions of its kind ever held, and 
one returned home wondering why there is no 
gallery in London capable of housing it all. 
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From the Dead 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


WHEN Shaw recanted his 
famous diatribes against 
Brahms (in which, in- 
cidentally, there was 
more than a grain of 
very shrewd sense), he 
wrote that his example 
ought to be ‘a warning 
to critics who know too 
much. In every com- 
poser’s work there are 
passages that are part of 
the common stock of 
music of the time; and when a new genius arises, 
and his idiom is still unfamiliar and therefore 
even disagreeable, it is easy for a critic who 
knows that stock to recognise its contributions 
to the new work and fail to take in the original 
complexion put upon it. . . . I had not yet got 
hold of the idiosyncratic Brahms.’ The passage 
which inspired this penitence had described 
Brahms’s music as ‘at bottom only a prodigiously 
elaborated compound of incoherent remini- 
scences.’ 

Except that it is much more splendidly ex- 
pressed, and leaving aside the heretical thought 
that Shaw had, when all is said, a point, is this 
not just the opinion of Mahler which lingers 
on obstinately in many quarters? Because of 
the comparative rarity of Mahler performances 
in England, his idiom was till recently largely 
unfamiliar; because his-complexion was, com- 
pared with what had gone before, more original 
than Brahms’s, it was even easier to fail to 
take it in, to deny that he had, in a fundamentally 
creative sense, a personal style at all; and be- 
cause of the huge demands his works made on 
the listener’s time and attention and-the cost 
of putting them on, the force of natural resis- 
tance to the rise of a ‘new genius’ was redoubled. 
Listening to the Resurrection Symphony for the 
first time (as I did last week) one is lured with 
dangerous ease into imagining and identifying 
a source for almost every phrase: Parsifal— 
those great silences, the solemn tread of harp 
and double bass, the aura of martial mysticism 
—the Great C Major Symphony and ‘Hark, hark, 
the lark,’ Aida, and so on. But it is a game that 
has no real relevance to Mahler. 

The trouble is that a lot of criticism never 
reached beyond this stage; it remained there, 
well satisfied with its own incomprehension. 
Now, after this season’s spate of Mahler con- 
certs, we are beginning to be told that enough 
is enough, and that critics are wrong to scold 
and bludgeon people into liking Mahler as if 
it were positively improper not to do so. But 
the public seems to need no pronipting; the 
concerts have all been packed. And criticism has 
a vast debit account of stupidity and condescen- 
sion to settle. Think of the effect of all those 
key words in the old Mahler myth: ‘bombast,’ 
‘banal,’ ‘naive,’ ‘orchestration,’ ‘derivative.’ For 
myself, I was against him before I had heard a 
note; then, when I first listened to him, I was 
confident that he wasn’t really any good. 





But if you can only escape from such blind- 
ness, the moment of sight is superb. To have 
lived with the Second Symphony since last week’s 
performance has been a remarkable experience. 
I find that large chunks of it have lodged them- 
selves with little effort in the memory, which is 
surely a fair test of a truly personal style. It 
may be the enormous finale, the ‘Resurrection’ 
movement, is less successful than the tremendous 
processional march of the opening movement, 
in which Schubertian major-minor tension is 
screwed to a new pitch of anguish, and the extra- 
ordinary slithering, swirling and _ pattering 
scherzo, representing, in Mahler’s grisly image, 
the ‘never-resting, never comprehensible turmoil 
of life which becomes horrible, like dancing 
figures in a ballroom seen from so far away that 
the dance-music is no longer heard.’ There are 
moments in the finale when the idea outruns its 
material; the rabble of the unnumbered dead 
streaming to judgment is portrayed in music that 
is not only deliberately vulgar but also unin- 
tentionally dull. The transfigured themes of faith 
and resurrection, despite the piercing beauty of 
much of the music, do not quite support the 
immense weight of Mahler’s need. Psychologi- 
cally he had to end his symphony with a pean 
of hope; but he did not live the vision of para- 
dise as he lived the reality of death and evil, 
despair and momentary happiness, and “the less 
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complete the experience, the less wholly con- 
vincing the music it begot. 

But even if this is true, what a work to have 
discovered! The bewilderment that remains is 
the comical failure of the Mahlerians to agree 
among themselves whether last week’s perfor- 
mance was admirable or disastrous, and how the 
work ought to sound. No one disputed that under 
Lorin Maazel’s direction the BBC Symphony 
Orchestra was transmogrified, if not raised from 
the dead. But I have never been in a foyer, 
after a concert, so crowded with angry men 
and radiant men simultaneously. To some it was 
cold, heartless, ‘Mahler, orchestrated Stravinsky.” 
To others it was Mahler restored, the warm 
brown varnish of the Bruno Walter school 
stripped from its pristine brightness. Walter’s re- 
cording of the work, which I have been playing 
like a madman for the past week, certainly 
does not bear out the charge; the first movement, 
by masterly control of tempo and the ‘imper- 
ceptible’ variations which Mahler demands, 
achieves a greater starkness and sense of irresis- 
tible tragedy, where Maazel (who conducted the 
work again on the Third Programme on Satur- 
day) sometimes lost his grip on the basic pulse 
by a too generous interpretation of markings 
like ‘pesante,’ ‘etwas langsamer,’ ‘beruhigend’; his 
slightly hurried tempo for the scherzo (at the 
Festival Hall performance—the fault was cor- 
rected on Saturday) also missed the nightmarish 
feeling of those nagging semiquavers. On the 
other hand, his broad tempi in the finale struck 
me as excellent; and one at least of his manner- 
isms—the doubling of tempo in the opening 
semiquaver figure of the first movement—he 
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Recent additions to the famous Skira Monograph series are Klee 45s, Velasquez 45s, 
Giotto 45s, and Bosch 45s, each with 55-60 paintings reproduced in colour. Also 
from Skira is Modern Painting Volume 2: Contemporary Trends £9, by Nello 
Ponente, covering painting since 1945; there are 100 large colour plates, and the text 
aims to show the relationship between painting and contemporary thought. Skira 
inaugurates a new series, ‘Painting in Asia’ with Chinese Painting £9, which includes 
the first reproductions of many jealously-preserved masterpieces; 100 colour plates 
and a very sympathetic text. The new edition of the well-known annual, Selective 
Eye 4: Modern Art Yesterday and Tomorrow £2 I2s 6d, a further selection from 
the international art magazine L’OEIL, contains abundant colour and black/white 
illustrations; and the important Christmas number of the renowned art review 
X Xe Siécle £2 10s is published with English text; also with numerous colour and 
black/white illustrations. The Impressionist Painters £3 3s by Maurice Serullaz 
documents, with 60 colour plates, those painters before, after, inside and around the 
movement, and enlightens on impressionist theory and practice. There are two fine 
books on Chagall: the complete record of all the Chagall Lithographs £8 10s, with 
210 reproductions, 63 in colour, and Drawings for the Bible £10 10s, a further 
collection published by Verve. Rembrandt £7 by Claude Roger-Marx is a compre- 
hensive study including essays on Rembrandt’s light, drawing, painting, landscapes, 
portraits, biblical subjects, with 31! plates. A Pageantry of Tropical Birds 
£11 10s reproduces a ‘bird book’ so rare that only a single copy is known to exist. 
There are inexpensive monographs on Armitage 10s 6d, Penalba 10s 6d, Sugai 
Ss, Corneille 15s, Lam 15s. And a year’s subscription to monthly L’OEIL at £4 
makes an excellent gift to project Christmas goodwill throughout the year. 
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shares with Bruno Walter himself. As for the 
crux of the dispute, the very quality and colour 
of Mahlerian sound, I cannot find so much 
difference between Maazel and Walter as it 
appears I should; and I can only record, with 
gratitude, that Maazel’s performance of the 
Second opened my eyes to a new world, as 
Horenstein’s performance of the Fifth last 
month did not. 

Another radical disagreement about style was 
demonstrated in very piquant form at the Phil- 
harmonia’s Brandenburg concert on Sunday 
night. While a masterly programme note on the 
proper construction of the harpsichord was im- 
plicitly consigning to damnation the insipid style 
of the fashionable English school, Mr. George 
Malcolm was tinkling away—to no more pur- 
pose than a gnat—on one of its most elegant 
products. Until I hear a harpsichord performance 
of the Fifth Brandenburg in which the beautiful 
figurations in the keyboard part are not in- 
audible (even to an ear that knows them by 
heart) I shall be an unrepentant champion of 
the piano in this work; as it was, having been 
brought up on Serkin’s wonderful playing of 
the cadenza, I was reduced by Mr. Malcolm’s 
nibbling style and fussy changes of colour to a 
high state of irritation. All six Brandenburgs 
in one evening proved a bit too much; but I 
admit, when it comes to these pieces, to a most 
rock-ribbed conservatism. When I heard them 
in the Queen’s Hall in 1936, played by the Busch 
Chamber Players, they were performed, three 
at a time, on separate evenings. There were many 
wirtues in last Sunday’s playing, but as a whole 
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the evening disappointed me; Dr. Klemperer’s 
rhythms were stolidly kapellmeisterly, and he 
indulged an absolute passion for enormous 
rallentando. On the other hand, his performance 


Cinema 


of the Great C Major Symphony, three evenings 
earlier, was a masterpiece of vitality, freshness, 
rhythmic strength and intellectual grandeur; and 
I have never heard the Philharmonia play better, 


When Peace Comes 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Under Ten Flags. (Plaza.) 

€ — Tunes of Glory. 

(Odeon, Leicester 

Square.) 

FILM criticism is in the 

air: I mean the subject, 

the theory of it. Sight and 

Sound, Oxford Opinion, 

a fat film number of 

Granta, Definition (quar- 

terly, with Wesker an 

editor) have all had a 

whack at the central 

question, what is the scope, the right province of 

film criticism? all rightly agreeing, whatever their 

theory or attitudes (form-or-content, committed- 

or-not, etc.), that there’s a lot more to it than 

telling the story or commenting on script, actors 

and the director’s attitude to life. It is; but criti- 

cism of a film’s cinematic qualities presupposes 

they exist. You don’t judge a Mabel Lucie Atwell 

postcard in the language of art criticism, and 

plenty of the films one sees (maybe important 

ones, for non-cinematic reasons) can by no 

stretch pf language be described in cinematic 

terms. Most people would probably agree by now 

that the film is an art form which should be 

criticised in its own terms, judged first of all, that 

is, by cinematic standards; but it happens to be 

(which most of the other arts—painting, music, 

ballet, say—don’t at present happen to be) an 

enormous social force as well, a mass medium. 

Sociological writing about films isn’t strictly film 

criticism at all; but when a film falls below the 

level of serious criticism anyway, yet obviously 

shows some important way the wind’s blowing, 

it can only be noticed for what it says, for its 
attitudes. 

Last week, on this level, I got angry about the 
von Braun film, J Aim at the Stars, This week we 
have another film about another real-life German 
war hero, Captain (now Admiral) Bernhard 
Rogge, who like von Braun made his efficient 
contribution to keeping the gas chambers filled, 
and is now presented to us in Under Ten Flags 
(director: Duilio Coletti; ‘U’ certificate) as the 
most parfit gentil knight ever thrown up by war 
or peace. ‘I’d like to meet that lad,’ says Charles 
Laughton at the Admiralty, deducing his 
character miraculously from the way the model 
ships move about the map, and choking back a 
manly sob at the thought of it. ‘I’d like to shake 
his hand!’ ‘Stay alive!’ begs one of the captains 
whose ship, like so many, he shot to bits through 
a cunning little ruse all his own. ‘We'll need 
people like you, when peace comes.’ No Nazi, 
of course, any more than, according to the other 
film, von Braun really was; just a first-class piece 
of the Nazi war machine. The von Braun film at 
least showed its hero as a pretty cynical go-getter, 
once you got behind the crinkly-eyed smiles; but 


this Nazi captain (played by Van Heflin) is never 
anything but morally perfect. Chivalrous, kind, 
fatherly, endlessly thoughtful and benevolent, he 
marches through this international hodge-podge 
(producer and director Italian, English-speaking 
cast from everywhere on earth, script by an odd 
trio—the director, Ulrich Mohr, and William 
Douglas Home) arousing tears in little children’s 
eyes, not to mention sailors’. I haven’t room to go 
into the perversions of plot and sub-plot used to 
gain him sympathy, or the sickening way we keep 
being invited to feel with the whole shipload of 
(of course non-Nazi) sailors. I don’t think I shall 
ever be able to hear Brahms’s Cradle Song with- 
out remembering them singing it on Christmas 
Day, all swimming eyes among the swastikas and 
cotton-wool snow. This is an inept and childish 
film beside I Aim at the Stars, farcically ill- 
judged, scripted, acted, and directed; but it 
arouses the same questions: why do we (‘we’ in 
a very general sense here—the West) make films 
glorifying the Nazis? Why this effort (this time 
from Dino de Laurentiis, an Italian producer who 
ought, with national memories of them, to know 
better) to sweeten and soften our impression of 
them? Doesn’t anyone still feel that those who 
fought for Hitler (and especially those who 
climbed high in doing so) were responsible for 
what he did and couldn't (except in the hollowest 
sense) be human beings at all. let alone paragons 
like this one? 

Tunes of Glory (director: Ronald Neame; ‘U’ 
certificate) is what they call a ‘vehicle’-—an actors’ 
film, unambitiously though efficiently directed, 
with two juicy parts in it, Alec Guinness’s as the 
redheaded ranker colonel, John Mills’s as the 
repressed martinet who takes over from him—two 
types made quite untypical by brilliant playing. 
Not, one would have thought, a festival quality 
film, it went to Venice for us this summer and 
won John Mills the ‘best actor’ prize there. The 
situation is one you keep meeting (I remember an 
exact parallel at school, settled far less hysteri- 
cally): popular inefficient of long standing re- 
placed by new broom, with shifts of loyalty all 
round, awful heart-searchings, and final emo- 
tional explosion. The film’s subtlety lies in the 
way it shifts our loyalties too, the way we start on 
cne side and end we're not sure where. A 
Scottish castle is rather hard for any director to 
handle—it screams ‘picturesque’-—and here we 
have a Highland regiment in it, with further 
visual difficulties, since the time is the present 
and the people hardly look like it; but then the 
whole situation, the passions aroused, the 
lengths gone to, the schoolboyish atmosphere — 
hysterical, claustrophobic, faintly homosexual — 
all confirm what one feels must be true about the 
regular army, the most absolutely unproductive 
institution ever thought up to keep grown men 
busy. 
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Literature into Life 


By DONALD DAVIE 


T is at once the glory and the embarrassment 
| any School of English, and particularly of 
the Cambridge School, that it cannot draw a line 
around itself, it cannot know where its responsi- 
bilities end. To exasperated colleagues in other 
faculties it must seem that we cannot keep our 
fingers out of other people’s pies. If they voice 
their exasperation, we have to reply that the 
sociological pie, for instance, is ours as much as 
it is the sociologist’s. Indeed, some dedicated fire- 
brands, I’m afraid, might go further and main- 
tain that the whole sociological pie is ours and 
not the sociologist’s at all. The great majority 
would want to stop well short of that; and yet 
to know where to stop, or at least to explain that 
knowledge to others in the shape of a definition 
or a formulation, is difficult and perhaps impos- 
sible. If we could do that in this sector, where 
our interests impinge on the sociologist’s, we 
could do it in quite other sectors, and we should 
have reached, what in fact has always eluded us, 
a definition of ‘the field,’ of the universe of dis- 
course we are dealing in. 

Wherever our responsibilities end, it is plain 
to see where they start—with the English lang- 
uage, and with what it is now even more than 
how it got to be where it is. We may as well say, 
in fact, that here our responsibilities both start 
and end. In saying so, we say everything and 
meet our problem head-on in all its intractability. 
For language goes everywhere, and wherever it 
goes we are in duty bound to follow it. It goes 
directly into subjects like sociology, philosophy, 
psychology, politics, law. For here the English 
language is not only the principal tool in study; 
it is also a principal part of the material to be 
studied, part of the data to be investigated. And 
so how can we keep our fingers out of these pies? 

I suppose if the layman ever thinks about this, 
he thinks that the line can be drawn where lang- 
uage ceases to be literature, where the use of 
the language ceases to be a literary use. And 
words like ‘imaginative’ and ‘creative’ are bandied 
about to help us to know our place. As it hap- 
pens this helps us in Cambridge not at all; for 
the time-honoured rubric at the top of our Tripos 
papers runs ‘English Literature, Life and 
Thought’—which explicitly forbids us to accept 
this bolthole. But in any case, I doubt if it is a 
true escape-route. To take a particular example, 
in the street-ballads collected by Professor Pinto 
and Mr. Rodway the use of language is certainly 
in intention both imaginative and creative, in 
fact literary; and will any one maintain that their 
responsibilities ended at that point in the street- 
ballad tradition where the execution falls short 
of this intention? On the contrary Professor 
Pinto and Mr. Rodway are surely right in sup- 
Posing that their remarkable researches are at no 
point so remarkable and so fruitful as where 
they uncover and demonstrate this quite sudden 
drop in quality. And having done so much, can 
they be expected to stop there? How can they 


forbear pointing out that the products of this 
folk-tradition fall below the threshold of art as 
soon as English society becomes industrialised? 
Yet it is plain that in pointing out this correla- 
tion they are invading the territory of the sociolo- 
gist. And the same is true in every direction: if 
we pursue any fruitful subject originating in our 
own field, we find ourselves carried into some 
other. 

It may be thought (I should like to think it 
myself) that there is always some right stage at 
which, in such explorations, we can sign off and 
hand over to the appropriate specialist. But in 
fact it is impossible to find out where to hand 
over the baton. And the same example shows 
why: Rodway and Pinto, as befits students of 
‘English,’ are concerned above all with value. 
They are concerned with the street-ballads, partly 
indeed to add some new and valuable specimens 
tu the canon of achieved English poetry, but at 
least as much to learn from the street-ballads 
the quality of the lives lived by the English 
populace which produced them. The quality of 
those lives . . . And so far as they or I can see, 
the sociologist asks no questions about the quality 
of the lives he studies. He may ask how happy 
or unhappy these lives are; and he may believe 
that people’s lives together are more successful, 
or less, according as they are more or less happy. 
But if experience is better for including a tragic 
dimension (and students of English must be con- 
vinced of this), we cannot thus accept happiness 
as an absolute value; an unhappy life may be 
of finer quality than a happy one. 

In this, of course, we are not quite alone. The 
student of architecture must find himself impelled 
by the same logic to draw conclusions, from the 
buildings he studies, about the quality of life in 
the societies which produced them. And indeed 
this is worth pausing on. The recent institution 
of a Tripos in Architecture and the Fine Arts 
must have repercussions on the School of English, 
and in one important respect the effect it will 
have on us ought to be salutary. For it should 
stop us regarding ourselves as a chosen people, 
the sole torch-bearers of ‘quality.’ And some- 
thing like this is necessary. For there can be no 
doubt that the sort of logic I have pursued in- 
duces in many students of English delusions of 
grandeur. It is better that students of English, 
who not long ago were apologetic about the 
apparent amorphousness of their subject, should 
nowadays more often glory in it, since it reflects 
the steadiness with which they apply always this 
noble and neglected criterion of the quality of 
felt life. But there is now a real danger that we 
shall fly to the other extreme and regard ourselves 
as a caste of sages at liberty (no, in duty bound 
—for to this way of thinking presumption mas- 
querades as ‘responsibility’) to lay down the law 
on all aspects of social and personal life. Sexual 
experience, for instance: did it not surprise the 
lawyers, and the public at large, to find some of 
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the defence witnesses in the Lady Chatterley 
trial impelled by an apparently impeccable logic 
from deciding on ‘literary merit’ to deciding on 
the proper way for a woman to treat her lover 
and a husband his wife? The logic is indeed 
unbreakable; and the teachers of English who 
gave evidence were only doing what was their 
professional duty. Yet I regard the spectacle with 
misgiving. It is not good for any body of people 
to be required to speak with such assurance on 
matters so intricate and so momentous. 


For one thing, our less intelligent pupils will 
be even more muddled than they are already 
about whether we are teaching literature or teach- 
ing life, teaching them how to read or teaching 
them how to live. In particular teaching situa- 
tions, pre-eminently in the Cambridge ‘supervi- 
sion,’ it has already become almost impossible to 
talk about how well a novelist has dealt with a 
particular love-relationship, without seeming to 
tell the pupil by implication how he should be 
managing his own love-affairs. And this is some- 
thing worse than just embarrassing for the 
teacher. (Alas, not all are embarrassed.) At its 
worst, it introduces a wholly inappropriate inti- 
macy into the teacher-pupil relationship. And it 
does this because the third term, which would 
make that relationship relatively impersonal and 
therefore manageable, has dissolved away. That 
is to say, the poem or the novel ceases in such 
situations to have any status except as the 
medium by which teacher and student may get 
in touch with each other. A couple of months 
ago the undergraduate magazine Delta betrayed 
the misconceptions which such situations encour- 
age. The student writers never considered (1) that 
great works of literature have other functions be- 
sides that of helping troubled youth to grow 
up; (2) that a teacher of English has a responsi- 
bility not only to those he teaches but (far more 
importantly) to what he teaches them; (3) that 
part of the sense of obligation which a teacher 
has towards his pupils is an obligation to respect 
their emotional privacy. If we could learn for 
ourselves and establish for our pupils that a 
teacher of English has a function neither more 
nor less ambitious than a teacher of architecture, 
we might do much to remind ourselves and them 
of these truisms. 


We might do much. And yet nothing can or 
should obscure from us how much, as teachers 
of English, we have taken on. The scope of our 
responsibilities is indeed frighteningly wide. Un- 
fortunately not enough of us are frightened. For 
instead of glorying in this, we should tremble at 
it. We ought to be reluctant to pass judgment, 
instead we jump to do so. We ought to want to 
stay inside literature strictly considered for as 
long as possible, instead we hurry to know a 
narrow canon of acknowledged masters so as to 
launch out from that into ‘life.’ I cannot make 
my point except by another example. In the per- 
sonal columns of newspapers, who has not seen 
those pathetically lame verses which are com- 
posed by a bereaved family to commemorate the 
anniversary of their bereavement? How can we 
resist the logic of our subject which forces us to 
say that, over and above considerations of lack 
of dexterity and proficiency, the lameness and 
ineptitude of such a composition witness to the 
poverty of the feeling behind it, to the impover- 
ished quality of the social living which for a 
ritual occasion can produce nothing better? And 
yet who would want to be first to cast such a 
stone? This is the sort of responsibility which our 
subject forces upon us. But is it not true that the 
way of honour is to tremble at such responsibility, 
and often to evade it until it is inescapable? 


- 
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PERSPECTIVES ON 
PEACE 
1910-1960 


Here is a synthesis of the problems 
involved in progressing towards a 
peace worthy of man’s aspirations, 
and a collection of the views of wise 
and experienced men on the chances 
of attaining such a peace. 

This book is a major contribution to 
the programme of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. i] 


Now Ready 21s. 
Stevens i 








ACROSS 
THE ATLANTIC 


Laurence Webley 


Eye-witness accounts, public archives 
and contemporary newspapers have 
been used to describe the trials or 
legal enquiries which were the 
culmination of eight noteworthy and 
comparable events in the histories of 
the United States and Great Britain. 
Now Ready 18s. 6d. 


Stevens 


LORD ELDON’S 
ANECDOTE BOOK 


The famous collection of anecdotes 
written by Lord Eldon. This is 
the first time that the complete 
collection has been published. 

Now Ready 


Stevens 


25s. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Vernon Van Dyke 


analysing and clarifying various 
approaches to the study of politics. 


Now Ready 


A philosophical and poltsical ingsiry, 
90s. | 

| 
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Rough Privilege 
Five Out of Six. By Violet Powell. (Heinemann, 
18s.) 


VIOLET POWELL writes very much in the vein of 
a further Mitford sister. Her autobiography is 
full of dash, character and wit, and peopled 
almost entirely with the members of her own 
family whose noble and flamboyant ramifica- 
tions included two bracing Dowager Countess 
grandmothers; it also moves one to renewed 
astonishment at the climate of barbaric eccentri- 
city in which little aristocrats seem to grow up. 
Clearly many of her high-bred relatives were 
exaggeratedly shrewd and gifted, though a few 
of them, such as Uncle Bingo—said to have given 
rise to the phrase ‘doing a Bingo,’ which meant 
coming up by train from wherever he happened 
to be stationed, standing playing with the blind- 
cord in the window of the Guards Club, having 
tea, and returning to his mess for dinner—would 
seem to have been gormless to an equally high 
degree. What all of them had in common, how- 
ever, like the Mitford entourage, was an un- 
assailable sufficiency and freedom from self- 
doubt, a patrician assurance which is probably 
at the root of the implacably unadaptable be- 
haviour of most of our county mavericks. Allied 
with stupidity it amounts to a particularly abom- 
inable English type, but in someone as alert and 
likeable as Violet Powell it can lead to consider- 
able comic brilliance. 

Youngest but one of a family of six, the infant 
Lady Violet Pakenham observed her relatives 
with a chill recording eye. Any intermittent feel- 
ing of alliance between the children seems to have 
been occasioned by savage complicity rather 
than mutual need: faced with a new governess, 
for instance, they closed ranks and acted in a 
body, inducing insomnia, misery and notice- 
giving at calculable intervals. One of the most 
ruthlessly observed comic figures in the book is 
Miss Wriggs, a tinkling lady tutor who first 
incurred the Lady Violet’s wrath by setting her 
to learn a poem addressed to the breed of rose 
called Dorothy Perkins, instead of letting her go 
on ferreting as usual in the Oxford Book of 
English Verse, where she had found a poem that 
instructed her in the facts of childbirth. Among 
Miss Wriggs’ many stories demonstrating her 
own sensibility, 

she was fond of telling how she had ghosted a 
letter of condolence for a previous employer. 
She assured us that this lady and her husband 
had been moved to tears by her composition, 
with its pay-off line ‘The rose we love has 
climbed the wall and blossomed on the other 
side.’ 
Her coldly interested pupils, having instantly 
discerned Miss Wriggs’ absorption in the 
romance of which she herself was the heroine, 
also noted as significant her story of an occasion 
when, in lighter mood, she had come down to 
breakfast in her camiknickers—remarking, or so 
she told them, ‘Airy but becoming.’ 

Exotically talented children, apt to write stories 
in Morse code on the train or to stomp around 
the house chanting improvised refusals in verse 
to invitations, the young Pakenhams experienced 
the usual quixotic primitivism of a highly priv- 
ileged childhood. They led a raw life, sent out 
to walk for two and a half hours every day and 
supping off dry biscuits and water, their mother 
disliking milk herself and feeling therefore that 
she should not force it upon anyone else. Lady 
Longford was indeed an unusual woman in many 
ways. Her main interests seem to have been 
tipping, a social art on which she had minute 
and complex theories, and economising, which 
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she did by such means as taking the entire family 
on a lavish European tour so as not to have to 
keep up the house. Violet Powell writes with 
warmth and sense; coming out of the snoby 
forcing-house that was her sort of upbringing 
where mothers and nannies spoke of picking up 
an ‘accent’ as though it were a germ, she seems 
quite a fluke. 

PENELOPE GILLIATT 


There I Was 


Design and Truth in Autobiography. By Roy 
Pascal. (Routledge, 25s.) 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY begins on the book-jacket, where 
the author tells the public, or at least the blurb. 
writer, what are the significant events of his life, 
Roy Pascal tells us little except that he has been 
Professor of German at Birmingham for twenty 
years; but from his preface we learn that the 
impulse to write this book was itself autobio- 
graphical. ‘Thinking over recent changes in my 
thoughts and habits, I found it immensely difficult 
to decide whether they were foreseeable . . . or 
whether they were something really new.’ He 
doesn’t tell us what these changes are but they 
would seem to have included a turning away from 
Marxism; and a man who has undergone such an 
experience may well wonder if he possesses a real 
‘self’ that persists throughout his life, as distinct 
from the various ‘selves’ that his friends or 
audience may impose on him. The quest for self- 
discovery is the starting-point for true auto- 
biography, which Pascal distinguishes from other 
forms of personal writing. Memoirs are about 
public life, reminiscences about friends; diaries 
and journals try to catch the significance of the 
(Continued on page 950) 











Companion Volume to 
BAROQUE IN ITALY 





‘His opinions are decided and 


his taste sound .. . altogether his 
attractively illustrated book is a 
pleasure to read.’—THE OBSERVER 
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Recent Books 





LITERARY CRITICISM 
The Living Milton 
Edited by Frank Kermode 


Collected essays by various hands that explore all 
aspects of the poet’s work. “Will quicken the _ 
perception of the most dyed-in-the-wool Miltonian 
and send him back to the text with fresh 


enthusiasm.” —The Times. 21s. 
Design and Truth in Autobiography 
Roy Pascal 


An exploration of the speciai achievements of one 
of the dominant and characteristic forms of modern 
self-expression. ““Immensely interesting and 
stimulating inquiry.’ —The Listener. 25s. 


The Simple Wordsworth 


John E. Danby 


A study of Wordsworth’s simp!e poems as products 
of a sophisticated and powerfully successful literary 
genius. 18s 


The Whole Mystery of Art 


Giorgio Melchior: 


Pattern into poetry in the work of W. B. Yeats, 
an enquiry into a basic aspect of the creative 
process. 40s. 


Narrative and Dramatic 
Sources of Shakespeare 
Edited by Geoffrey Bullough 


The third of six volumes, comprising the main 
sources of Shakespeare’s early Histories, with an 
introduction to each play. 45s. 


The Plays of T. S. Eliot 
David E. Fones 


The first book in England devoted entirely to 
Eliot’s plays and his attempt to re-establish poetry 
in the English-speaking theatre. 28s. 


Plays: Collected Works, Vol. 3 
Paul Valéry 


Valéry’s complete writings for the theatre, with an 
introduction by Francis Fergusson and a Memoir 
by Igor Stravinsky. 30s. 


POETRY 
Creatures and Emblems 
Kathleen Nott 


“A versatile writer, there is a freshness of imagery 
in Miss Nott’s work with plenty of hard thinking 
behind it”—The Humanist. 12s. 6d. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Housing Needs and 
Planning Policy* 


Jj. B. Cullingworth 


An analysis of post-war planning policy, in which 
the author outlines a new method for estimating 
housing needs, and shows in what ways these needs 
have changed during the last twenty years. “A 
painstaking and candid study.”—The Guardian. 28s. 


Mental Health and 
Social Policy, 1845-1959* 


Kathleen Jones 


“Will provide a valuable work of reference for those 
concerned with the problem of mental disorder. 

It is also an engrossing piece of social history, 
admirably written, and as such deserves a far 

wider circle of readers.”—The Spectator. 28s. 


* INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY OF SOCIOLOGY 
? INSTITUTE OF COMMUNITY STUDIES REPORT 


1960 


Montesquieu: Pioneer of the 
Sociology of Knowledge* 
W. Stark 


A definitive study of Montesquieu that gives a 
comprehensive picture of the whole history of the 
sociology of knowledge. 253. 


Problems of Historical 
Psychology* 
Z. Barbu 


“Dr. Barbu has produced a book which abounds 
in stimulating suggestings and which opens up a 
new and immensely promising field of inquiry.””-— 
Glasgow Herald. 2§s. 


Family and Class ina 
London Suburb; 
Peter Willmott and Michael Young 


“Both interesting and enlightening, the book gives 
many facts and figures in a most lucid way. It 
should appeal to all those who are interested in 
other people and the type of lives they lead.” 
—The New Daily. 21s. 


Counselling and Social Welfare 
Jj. H. Wallis 


A practical guide to counselling as a method of 
helping both young and old, in any kind of 
personal difficulty about which they feel strongly. 
I2s. 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
Experiments in Personality 
Edited by H. 7. Eysenck 


An account of the several large-scale experiments 
carried out at the Institute of Psychiatry, 
Maudsley Hospital, all dealing with different 
aspects of the editor’s general theory of 
personality. Jn two volumes, each 40s. net. 


Emotion 
James Hillmin 


A comprehensive phenomenology of theories and 
their meanings for therapy. 40s. 


Psychogenesis in Mental 
Disease 
Translated by R. F. C. Hull 


Volume 3 of the collected works of C. G. Jung. 
December. 32s. 


Jokes 
Sigmund Freud 


“Of great interest both in itself and as an illus- 
tration of the workings of a genius at the height 
of his power and many of the jokes are still very 
funny.” —The Listener. 2§s. 


RELIGION 

RELIGIOUS PERSPECTIVES SERIES 
international Conflict in 
the Twentieth Century 
Herbert Butterfield 


“Tt is a real pleasure to find a book so marked by 
historical wisdom and Christian common sense 
as this one.”—Eastern Daily Press. 12s. 6d. 


The Historic Reality-of 
Christian Culture 
Christopher Dawson 


“A stimulating book that should be widely read.” — 
Church Times. 12s. 6d. 


GENERAL 


The Origin of English 
Place Names 


P. H. Reaney 


An admirable companion to the author’s previous 
work, A Dictionary of British Surnames. 32s. 


The Tide of Learning 
R. P. Lynton 


An account of the development of Aloka, an 
international School for the training of youth 
leaders, and a study of its methods of teaching. 25s. 


Netta 
Monk Gibbon 


A personal study of one of the founders of the 
P.N.E.U., and pioneer in women’s movements, 
the Hon. Mrs. Henrietta Franklin, C.B.E. 
Illustrated. 30s. 


Modern Chess Miniatures 
Leonard Barden and Wolfgang Heidenfeld 


“A useful and absorbing selection of brilliances. 
A most interesting volume.”—The Guardian. 21s. 


CHILDREN’S 
How Roads Have Grown 
Philip Rush 


The fascinating story of English roads from the . 
Romans to the motorways. A new title in the ‘Haw’ 
series. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


Eric’s Journey 
Monroe. Stearns 


A delightful picture story told in verse for the vety 
young. Illustrated in full colour. 9s. 6d. 


ROUTLEDGE PAPERBACKS 


Sigmund Freud 
Totem and Taboo 6s. 


D. E. S. Maxwell 
The Poetry of T. S. Eliot 7s. 6d. 


Erich Fromm 
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A REPORT FROM THE REED PAPER GROUP 


Will paper’s value 


to industry 


become even greater? 
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Today paper manufacture and conversion ranks as the sixth-largest industry in Britain. Each one 


of us uses, on average, 180 pounds of paper and paper products every year. 


This article assesses paper’s industrial potential related to the ever-growing diversity of tasks it 
performs. It describes its conventional role purely as paper; its role as the successful partner of 
other materials; and a newer, fascinatingly unexpected role in which it loses its identity as paper. 


PAPER'S THREEFOLD 
i PERSONALITY 


Paper has been used to communicate and 
record information ever since the days of 
the Pharaohs. But its widespread use in 
industry dates from the time when 
mechanical production made its manu- 
facture cheap. 

Today, because of its inherent versa- 
tility, paper has become one of the basic 
materials upon which our industrial civili- 
sation depends. In a large variety of ways 
and forms, it is employed throughout 
practically every type of industry. Basic- 
ally its uses are threefold—there are the 
everyday, easily recognisable tasks it per- 
forms purely as paper ; those which it per- 
forms in partnership with other materials ; 
and those in which it takes on an alto- 
gether new identity. 


Just what are the qualities which are. 


enabling paper so successfully to perform 
these tasks? And do these qualities, allied 
to paper’s threefold personality, give 
promise of an even greater industrial 
future? 
PAPER AS PAPER 

In the industrial sphere, as throughout the 
whole of modern society, paper and board 
products have become indispensable for 
performing a host of everyday jobs— 
communicating, labelling, invoicing, pro- 
moting, packaging and protecting. As 
industry grows, so paper in these familiar 
roles is growing in parallel. All the con- 
ventional jobs still need doing, but on an 
ever-bigger and more complex scale. 

To meet these needs, great technical 
advances have been made by Britain’s 
paper industry. Paper’s virtues of versa- 


tility, strength, lightness and low cost are 
being increasingly exploited to develop 
ever-better products for industrial packag- 
ing and printing. 





Because of these same qualities, paper 
has adapted itself ideally to new methods 
such as electronic computing and mechan- 
ical accounting. Reed marketing experts 
forecast that, as these new techniques 
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continue to grow, demand for specialised 
paper and board products will increase 
still further. 


PAPER AS PARTNER 


Paper today is no less vital to industry in 
its second major role: that of partner to 
other materials. 

Here, too, paper’s versatility and infinite 
variability enable it to adapt itself to 
widely differing functions, ranging from 
the most strenuous to the most sensitive. 
For example, tougher grades enable us to 
have rugged abrasives such as quartz, 
emery, sand or glass papers. These pro- 
vide modern industry with vital tools for 
its grinding and polishing. Likewise, 
photographic prints and engineer’s blue- 
prints represent team-work between 
specialised papers and the light-sensitive 
chemicals with which they are coated. 

Other partnerships are at work every- 
where : products such as bitumen-laminat- 
ed papers, carbon papers, litmus papers, 
the transfers used to apply decoration to 
china and earthenware, to quote-only a 
few. No doubt there will be many more. 
Paper’s potential for combination seems 
virtually unlimited. 


WHEN PAPER 
CEASES TO BE PAPER 


The third facet of paper’s industrial poten- 
tial is fascinating and totally unexpected. 
Paper may be combined with other sub- 
stances in such a way as to change its 
whole character. To the layman’s eye, it 
virtually loses its identity as paper! 

Research by the paper industry has led 
to the development of many of these 
hybrid, paper-based materials. While re- 
taining paper’s inherent virtues of light- 
ness and low cost, they also reveal proper- 
ties not normally associated with paper— 
considerable strength, for instance. 
PAPER FOR PIPING. Paper-based piping, 
which is not only immensely strong but 
completely impermeable to moisture, is a 
notable example. Known as pitch-fibre 
pipe, this paper product is succeeding on 
merit alone. It has no price advantage 
over conventional materials. It attracts 
customers because it is light, for easier 
transport and laying ; because it is resilient, 
for greater resistance to damage; and be- 
cause it is jointed without cement, to 
allow laying in all weathers. 

Pitch-fibre pipe was first marketed in 
this country by a Reed Paper Group 
company. Statistics show that it is gaining 
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a worthwhile share of the market, not 
only for drainage but as buried electrical 
conduit. 





WALLS OF PAPER. This new, surprising 
aspect of paper’s versatility is also proving 
of increasing value to the building indus- 
try. Important, though unspectacular, 
products such as building board and roof- 
ing felt have been in universal use for some 
time. But nowadays the Reed Paper 
Group contributes something much more 
revolutionary. Laminated plastic, already 
commonplace on our kitchen equipment, 
is now being used to fabricate exterior 
walls and interior partitioning. 
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Consisting of layer upon layer of stout 
paper bonded with synthetic resin, lamin- 
ated plastic panels form the surface of 
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both “curtain walling” and interior par- 
titioning. In prefabricated units, they are 
enclosed in a light metal framework. 
These are then attached directly to a 
building’s steel or concrete skeleton, thus 
enabling modern architects to dispense 
with conventional weight-bearing walls. 

Laminated plastic is a striking example 
of the rigidity and permanence of paper 
in its new role. It saves time and money, 
is completely weatherproof, and is ideally 
suited to the spirit and techniques of 
modern architecture. For all these reasons, 
it is fast growing in favour, particularly 
for schools, flats and office blocks. 


NEW CONQUESTS AHEAD 


Will paper go on finding new tasks to per- 
form? The Reed Paper Group is con- 
fident that the answer is “yes”. Paper's 
infinite versatility, its capacity for pro- 
gressive technological development, must 
surely give promise of an even greater 
industrial future. 

To this end, the Group’s entire re- 
sources are harnessed. With interests em- 
bracing every aspect of paper making and 
conversion, Reed are laying maximum 
stress upon forward thinking. For example, 
the Group’s Technical Division is carrying 
out constant research to devise new indus- 
trial uses for paper. Likewise, the Group’s 
Economic Research Department inten- 
sively studies economic and industrial 
developments and their bearing on paper. 

This flexible, far-sighted thinking is 
shown in all the Group’s activities at every 
level—product marketing, machine and 
production planning, management selec- 
tion and personnel training. Everywhere 
there is an alert awareness of the nation’s 
growing and changing needs. The Reed 
Paper Group is determined to meet these 
needs by realistic forward planning now. 


REED PAPER GROUP 


Britain’s foremost makers of paper, 
paperboard and packaging products 


HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
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Compton 
Mackenzie 


GREECE 
IN MY LIFE 


‘Variously interesting and wholly 
delightful survey of what Greece 
has meant to him.’ The Scotsman 
‘This (the re-creation of Greek 
history), Sir Compton, with his 
wonderfully detailed memory and 
visual sense, does perhaps better 
than any living writer.’ H. D. 
ZIMAN, Daily Telegraph 
Illustrated 25s net 





Spinners of 
the Big Top 


- PAMELA 
MACGREGOR-MORRIS 


‘Some of the action pictures are 
superb... a fine Christmas 
present for anyone, young or old, 
who has an interest in the circus.’ 
John O’ London’s 

Illustrated 30s net 





Ninetta 
Sucker 


CURFEW 
IN PARIS. 


A Record 
of the German Occupation 


‘The simple, appalling facts... 
a terrible and terrifying document; 
terrible for its picture of complete, 
abject moral and spiritual degrada- 
tion’ ISABEL QUIGLY, The Guardian 


21s net 
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elusive moment; a self-portrait aims at a static 
likeness. None of these can compete with true 
autobiography, which may take the form of a 
novel, in explaining the growth of the complete 
personality. The explaining is done primarily for 
the writer’s own benefit, and is often part of the 
story, since the achievement of self-knowledge 
may lead to a release of creative energy. 

So closely argued is this study of the genre that 
it is impossible to do it justice without quoting 
at length, while its range of reference to Euro- 
pean literature is vast. The history of the form is 
outlined, from St. Augustine through Cellini and 
St. Teresa, to the classical period of about 1780 
to 1830. Pascal considers the greatest of all to 
be Rousseau’s Confessions, Wordsworth’s Pre- 
lude-and Goethe’s Poetry and Truth; and he 
writes convincingly and soberly about each of 
them. From that point on he abandons history 
in order to discuss special topics, such as the 
autobiography of childhood (singling out Aksa- 
koff, whom I must now read), the stories of a 
calling, like those of Darwin, Freud and Gandhi, 
and the novel. He is perceptive about Sons and 
Lovers and Joyce’s Portrait of the Artist, but 
fails to point out that Ulysses and Finnegans 
Wake are just as autobiographical as the Portrait. 
As Ellman has shown, Joyce is Bloom as well 
as Stephen, Earwicker as well as Shem; and in 
Finnegans Wake Joyce quotes or mentions many 
of the writers discussed here, as parallels to his 
painful and endless self-revelation. 

Pascal’s is academic criticism of a high order, 
but I find his style and approach too cool to be 
appropriate to part of his subject. After all, 
the writers of the best autobiographies are 
demonic, great saints or great sinners: something 
that astonished their rational minds drove them 
on to steal spoons or achieve ecstasy or cast the 
Perseus. Far less interesting; to me at least, are 
the ones who, like Henry James or Edwin Muir, 
were merely highly sensitive and highly intel- 
ligent. Another point that Pascal fails to make, 
perhaps because it is rather a vulgar one, is that 
most autobiographies are -success stories, half- 
divine comedies with happy endings. It is the 
tragic hero who hath ever but slenderly known 
himself until just before he dies, leaving it to 
another to tell his story. But the great auto- 
biographer harnesses his demon before it is too 
late, sometimes by the very act of describing it. 
He then goes on to do just what he wants to do, 
no matter how difficult; just as Bunyan, after 
wrestling with the dark angel in Grace Abound- 
ing, went on to cross the river in triumph. 

MATTHEW HODGART 


The Nile is Settled 


The White Nile. By Alan Moorehead. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 25s.) 


‘OF the sources of the Nile no one can give any 
account,’ wrote Herodotus, ‘save that it enters 
Egypt from parts beyond.’ For over 2,000 years 
no more than that was known. The great, life- 
giving flood came pouring out of the desert, and 
nobody knew where it came from. Inquiries were 
frustrated by the terrible heat, the malaria, the 
hostile tribes, the impenetrable swamps of the 
Sudd. Legends grew of marvels to the south, of 
dwarf men and monsters, fabulous beasts, inland 
seas and mountains of snow in the tropics. Like 
most of man’s imaginings, all these tales came 
true. Mr. Moorehead is fascinated by the long 
yearning to search out the fountains of the Nile, 
‘the secret reservoir of Nature.’ He is not a reflec- 
tive man, but his book offers the material for 
reflection. It is the whole history of the matter 
assembled with great skill from many quarters. 
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ANDRE MAUROIS 


An Illustrated History ofFrance 


40 full page colour plates, 120 illustrations 
in black and white. 

“Most lively and readable . . . The mag- 
nificent illustrations are well chosen and 
bring French history brilliantly to life.” 
Scotsman {£4 48 





GEORGE SEFERIS 
Poems 
Translated by Rex Warner 


“In Rex Warner’s devoted translation one 
cannot fail to be aware of his wonderful 
spareness of image and epithet, a dead- 
rightness of intellectual focus that reminds 
one of the great passages of the ‘Four 
Quartets’.” John Lehmann, Sunday Times 
158 


DAVID LOW 
The Fearful Fifties 


A commentary illustrated with 200 drawings 
“He summarises the last decade as sharply, 
surely, wittily, accurately and mutinously 
(but never maliciously) as he has summed 
up other decades in the past.” The Guardian 
208 


JOSEPH NOVAK 


“The Future is Ours, Comrade” 
Conversations with the Russians 


“An authoritative account of the fears, 
hopes, and ideas of representative men and 
women in the Soviet Union as expressed in 
hundreds of candid{ uncensored conversa- 
tions. . .. The book is something of a 
revelation. It will fit scarcely anybody’s 
preconceptions.” The Guardian 21s 


ALFRED HITCHCOCK 


My Favourites in Suspense 


A splendid collection of spine-chilling 
stories specially chosen by the Master. 
“Value for money.” Sunday Times 
560 pages 20s 


MAX REINHARDT & 
THE BODLEY HEAD 
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He tells his story in four parts: first, the explora- 
tion that led to Speke’s discovery of the Ripon 
Falls in 1862 (‘the Nile is settled,’ he proclaimed); 
the exploitation that followed, when Baker tried 
to colonise Uganda for the Egyptian Khedive; 
then the bloody struggie for the Sudan between 
General Gordon and the mad Mahdi; finally, 
Kitchener victorious at Omdurman, and the con- 
tinent opened to colonial power. 

The first part of the book is inevitably the 
best: those Victorian explorers were men who 
can move as well as impress us. The giant among 
them is Livingstone, of course. “Moral greatness’ 
was Professor Coupland’s phrase for him, and 
surely he was one of the best men who ever lived. 
Mr. Moorehead has an excellent account of his 
tremendous last journey, which ended when he 
died on his knees in the mud hut at Ilala. Living- 
stone is one of Moorehead’s heroes, and I wish 
he had spoken as bravely for Burton, who is one 
of mine: that wonderful man with his hungry 
heart and what Wilfrid Blunt called his ‘questing 
panther gaze.’ Who else would have occupied an 
idle month in Zanzibar living in a room with 
thirty monkeys in order to compile a monkey- 
dictionary? Burton wrote like an angel, and his 
Zanzibar, City, Island and Coast is nearly a 
masterpiece. Mr. Moorehead’s safe method is to 
paraphrase. In Zanzibar, he leans heavily on 
Burton, some of his sentences following the 
earlier text almost word for word; elsewhere he 
draws on the books of Speke, Stanley, Baker and 
others. How well written they are, those forgotten 
portmanteau volumes with their pedestrian titles! 
The best of them ought to be reprinted, such as 
Baker’s Albert N’yanza. Samuel Baker was a 
painfully divided man, half a bully, half a saint, 
but of the great explorers he was the only one 
who took much interest in the native life around 
him. He was not always pushing on, he was 
willing to stay in one place and observe and learn. 

It is easy to forget how difficult it was to travel 
in Africa a hundred years ago. First of all, you 
had to walk everywhere. The explorers were con- 
stantly ill, they were alone for years, hostility 
and cruelty lay all about them. At some time 
most of them found their way to the court of the 
appalling Mutesa, King of Buganda, whose 
mildest rebuke was to cut off the hands and feet 
of the offender. The moral temperature of East 
Africa was summed up neatly by a chief of 
Buganda who explained to Baker: ‘Here the good 
people are all weak: they are good because they 
are not strong enough to be bad.’ By far the 
worst thing was the slave-trade, at its height then 
under Arab auspices. That it was eventually 
abolished is the prime justification of European 
interference in Africa. A pungent irony is that the 
slavers were always ready to help the explorers, 
whom they regarded as civilised men dwelling in 
barbary, like themselves. 

The aftermath of the exploration is depressing. 
In the latter parts of Mr. Moorehead’s book only 
two figures show brightly in the murk of greed 
and violence: the gentle scholar Emin Pasha 
and the heroic Gordon. No man ever contained 
more of the contradictions of his age than Gor- 
don did. He was a man of action with a butterfly 
mind, a melancholic who deployed an immense 
stock of energy, a pragmatical man who cultivated 


. ‘mystical feelings.’ He was kind and loyal and 


brave, but also touchy, intolerant and ruthless. 
Mr. Moorehead writes affectingly of Gordon 
at Khartoum, beseiged in his Palace by the Mahdi. 
He would sit for hours alone on the roof, read- 
ing Herodotus, watching the hawks, watching the 
Fuzzy-Wuzzies preparing for the massacre, 


making comic drawings in his diary of his 


enemies at home. 








Christmas 


books 





JULIAN FRANKLYN 
Shield and Crest 


‘An admirable textbook on the art and science 
of heraldry with an abundance of illustrations 
of which over 200 are in glowing colours.’ 
Scotsman. £3.5s 





KEN GREGORY 


‘A valuable contribution to the history of the 
sport . . . fascinating pen-portraits.’ Sphere. 
Illustrated 25s 





Behind the Scenes of Motor Racing 


JOHN HEARSEY 
The Tower 


‘A cavalcade of the men and women who 
lived or died or were jailed in that grim 
fortress.’ Evening News. Illustrated 25s 





pee! WILLIAM CAMP 
The Glittering Prizes 


A fascinating study of F. E. Smith—Lord 
Birkenhead. ‘The seamy rather than the 
dreamy side of politics.’ New Statesman. 25s 





DANILO DOLCI 
The Outlaws of Partinico 


Aldous Huxley called Dolci ‘the ideal 
twentieth-century saint’; this is the successor 
to his To Feed the Hungry. 25s 





ARTHUR HORNER 
incorrigible Rebel 





I. EIBL-EIBESFELDT 
Galapagos 


‘First class—Il am absolutely enthralled.’ 
TREVOR EVANS. Illustrated 25s 





‘Worthy to rank with Darwin’s descriptions 
and with William Beebe’s Galapagos, 
World’s End.” HANS HAAS. Illustrated 25s 





FERNANDO HENRIQUES 
Love in Action 





‘The first serious comparative study of 
sexual behaviour for a long time . . . tinged 
with dry humour and lavishly illustrated.’ 
Guardian. Illustrated 45s 





DAVID KRAUSE 
Sean O’Casey: The man and his work 


‘An exciting book . . . the picture of the 
poor, delicate boy . . . his head on fire with 
the agony of a rare imagination, is un- 
forgettable.” Sunday Times. 30s 





DORIS LESSING 
in Pursuit of the English 


‘Her tough inquiring mind and downright 
style will put any sentimental Anglophile 
in his place.” Times Literary Supplement. 21s 





COLIN MACINNES 
Mr Love and Justice 
Absolute Beginners 
City of Spades 


‘What he is really writing about in this 
series is the new London and its inhabitants, 
who lead an exciting, unexpected, adven- 
turous and beautiful life.’ FRANCIS WYNDHAM, 
London Magazine. 15s 





FLANN O’BRIEN 
At Swim-two-Birds 


‘If I were cultural dictator of England | 
would make At Swim-two-Birds compulsory 
reading.” PHILIP TOYNBEE, Observer. 21s 





DAVID LYTTON 
The Goddam White Man 


RONALD BLYTHE 
A Treasonable Growth 





‘A vivid, passionate, brilliant book.’ PETER 
rorsTeR, Daily Express. 16s 





‘A first novel, one of those primal atoms 
packed with talent and promise.” MAURICE 
RICHARDSON, New Statesman. 18s 
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Gordon was the last of the heroes. Thirteen 
years after he was murdered on the steps of his 
Palace, the British expedition avenged him at 
Omdurman. After the battle Kitchener burgled 
the Mahdi’s tomb. He cut off the head from the 
corpse, and took it for a trophy. The time of the 
robbers had come in Africa. Already the Ger- 
mans were in Tanganyika and the French in the 
Sahara, Leopold’s tyranny had begun in the 
Congo and the future was being prepared. 

PETER DUVAL SMITH 



































Decency 


Shadows on the Grass. By Isak Dinesen. 
(Michael Joseph, 10s. 6d.) 


Shadows on the Grass consists of four short 
essays, described by the publishers as a pendant 
to the author’s famous book, Out of Africa, 
which Miss Dinesen published under her real 
mame, Karen Blixen. The present essays deal 
mainly with the author’s recollections of her ser- 
vants in Kenya. It is clear that Miss Dinesen was 
a responsible and devoted employer, who was 
able to arouse the stern regard of her servants. 
Some of the anecdotes she relates are of great 
sweetness and charm; and in the midst of our 
present anxieties it is pleasant to be reminded that 
it was once possible for white masters and black 
servants to live together affectionately without 
guilt and self-consciousness on the one side and 
resentment on the other. 

The book is thus a memorial to people and to a 
way of life which are fast disappearing; and for 
this reason is entitled to a certain loftiness and 
elevation of tone, in the manner of memorials 
generally. But I must confess that I found 
Shadows on the Grass something of an embarrass- 








HELEN DARRELL 


The devastating inside story of the 
English teenage life by a teenage author. 
‘Glints among the dross like a tough 
little industrial diamond. . . . Her mem- 
oirs read like the jottings of a hep 
Daisy _ Ashford."—New Statesman. 
Sprod illustrates. 12s. 6d. 


A Handbook of Crafts 


Edited by GRISELDA LEWIS 


29 chapters of practical instruction by 
such authorities as Edward Bawden, 
Hebe Cox, Algernon Gibbs, and David 
Gentleman. ‘A craft primer of outstand- 
ing excellence . . . richly illustrated and 
packed with examples.’—Observer 35s. 


A Picture History of 
The Cinema 


ERNEST LINDGREN 


An authoritative survey of the develop- 
ment of international cinema with over 


460 illustrations. 

‘, . plenty to look at, much inform- 

ation and guidance..—‘William 

Whitebait’ in Sight and Sound 3s. 
VISTA BOOKS 


BBP LB 
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ment, nevertheless. Loftiness is all very well, up 
to a point; but the author should surely have 
moderated her tone a little when she came to 
talk about herself. Miss Dinesen describes, for 
example, how she divided people and animals into 
the ‘respectable’ and the ‘decent.’ Domesticated 
animals were ‘respectable’; so were missionaries, 
government officials and business people. But ‘the 
wild geese and duck in their purposeful flight 
across the sky,’ the eland, the impala, the 
flamingo, the hippo—all these were ‘decent.’ So, 
too, Miss Dinesen tells us, was Miss Dinesen. And 
when she sings the praise of the lion (‘Praise be to 
thee, Lord, for Brother Lion, the which [sic] is 
very calm, with mighty paws, and flows through 
the flowing grass, red-mouthed, silent, with the 
roar of the thunder ready in his chest’), she is not 
in the least shy to add that the lion, at the sight 
of her, ‘may have been struck somewhere under 
his royal mane by the ring of a similar Te Deum: 
Praise be to thee, Lord, for my sister of Europe, 
who is young, and has come out to me on the 
plain in the night.’ For myself, like a cad, I doubt 
whether the lion was struck by anything except 
the bullet with which Miss Dinesen shot it dead. 

DAN JACOBSON 


Guilty Man 


The Glittering Prizes. By William Camp. (Mac- 
Gibbon and Kee, 25s.) 

Tuts is a well-written, reasonably informative 
brief biography by an intelligent observer of the 
recent political scene. Yet it is difficult to see 
what was Mr. Camp’s exact purpose in writing it. 
No doubt when he first conceived the idea there 
seemed much to be said for a new assessment 
of Birkenheadj—short, critical, ‘warts-and-all.’ It 
was more than twenty-five years since his son’s 
hagiographic ‘and superficial—though highly 
readable—two-volume biography had first ap- 
peared. It could hardly be regarded as the last 
word on the extraordinary career of his lately 
dead father. While Mr. Camp was at work, how- 
ever, the present Lord Birkenhead’s new version 
of his earlier book was published. This was much 
tauter than the first book, better written, a little 
more critical (although operating within a firm 
framework of admiration) and with a far surer 
feel for the politics of the period. Five hundred 
and fifty-four closely printed pages gave us all the 
favourable facts about F. E. Smith, quite enough 
of the neutral ones, and even a few of the un- 
favourable ones. 

This does not mean that there is not still room 
for what Mr. Camp himself describes as ‘a more 
critical book about F. E. Smith.’ But it ought 
now to be more polemical than factual. There is 
not much point in publishing a potted version of 
the facts which the present Lord Birkenhead has 
just given us (I do not think Mr. Camp uses any 
original sources other than some rather vague 
conversations with those who knew his subject) 
and lacing them with a few unfriendly comments, 
somewhat imprecise details of one or two 
hitherto concealed incidents, and the full text of 
the ‘glittering prizes’ rectorial address. And Mr. 
Camp’s unfriendliness should not be exagger- 
ated. This is not a sustained attack on Birken- 
head. Mr. Camp thinks he is a somewhat over- 
rated figure, but the provision of the second 
biography within a year is hardly the most effec- 
tive way to prove this. And he leans towards 
suggesting that he was merely meretricious, a 
man whose anecdotal reputation gave him an 
entirely false prestige. But as Mr. Camp is not 
nearly austere enough to eschew the anecdotes 
we are left with the feeling that he is trying to 
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get the best of both worlds by cashing in on the 
Birkenhead glamour of which he pretends to dis. 
approve and about which he suggests too much 
has been already written. 

The most extraordinary of Mr. Camp’s impre. 
cise revelations is a suggestion that in the lat. 
Nineties F. E. Smith killed a man by knocki 
him off a Liverpool tramcar, and had to escape 
to Malta until the trouble died down. Mr. Ca 
introduces this by writing: ‘Years later [Smith] 
himself told the story to a political colleague, one 
night after dinner at his house in Grosvenor Gar. 
dens.’ And he concludes by asking: ‘Could this 
story have been a complete fabrication?’ and 
blandly answering: “The guest to whom it was 
told had no reason to think so.’ The dead cannot 
be libelled; but I do not think they ought to be 
smeared upon the basis of evidence quite s9 
insubstantial and anonymous as this. 

The same complete lack of supporting detail 
is conspicuous in Mr. Camp’s treatment of 
Smith’s part in the honours scandal at the end 
of the Coalition Government. The present Lord 
Birkenhead, although he describes in hilarious 
terms a visit to the deaf Sir Joseph Robinson to 
tell him that he could not have the peerage for 
which he had already paid £30,000, is perhaps a 
little free with the whitewash in his chapter deal- 
ing with this topic: there is, for instance, no 
mention whatsoever of that notorious but not 
unimportant figure, Maundy Gregory. But Mr. 
Camp’s attempt to fill up the gap with spicy 
detail leaves the reader even less satisfied: 
‘[Birkenhead] had, admittedly, helped to pro 


cure Robinson’s withdrawal, but he himself wag: ' 


personally implicated in the honours traffic and 
caused his colleagues considerable embarrass- 
ment by accepting a “cut” from Gregory on more 
than one occasion.’ That is all we are told, with 








Snakes and Ladders ° 
Marjory Todd 


An outstanding autobiography of a 

London Probation Officer who struggled 
free from the working-class home of her 
grim childhood to enter university, 

journalism and broadcasting. : 
‘Impossible to recommend it too highly’ } 
Monica Furlong REYNOLDS NEWS 7 





Eastern Windows 
F. D. Ommanney 


Author of Isle of Cloves and Shoals of Capricorn 
A distinguished traveller’s vivid, 
shrewd impressions of life in Singapore, 


, Tokyo and Hong Kong. “What he gives us 
is simply what he saw, exactly and 
wittily described. . . . He likes the 
East and conveys every facet of his 


affection’ THE TIMES Illustrated. 253. 


Wonders of Antiquity 
Leonard Cottrell 


The Seven Wonders, and seven other 
famous sites he personally visited, 
described by the author of 


The Bull of Minos. Iilustrated. 218. 
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the only shreds of supporting evidence being the 
statements that Gregory ‘was one of F. E.’s week- 
end guests at Charlton’ and that Birkenhead’s 
‘friend Seely’—he was an equally close friend of 
Churchill’s—used to preside at ‘“Gregory’s Derby 
Eve Dinners.’ How was Smith implicated in the 
honours traffic? On what specific occasions did 
he receive a ‘cut’ from Gregory? And which of 
his colleagues were embarrassed? Mr. Camp 
really must learn that an effective attack requires 
either a vitriolic pen or a great deal of patient 
research, and not just a pale desire to say un- 
pleasant things. 

It is perhaps surprising that Mr. Camp has not 
devoted more space to a general theory of Birken- 
head, to seeing him in relation to his period and 
his contemporaries. Apart from anything else this 
might have been a good method of transcending 
his dependence on other people’s facts. Occa- 
sionally he does get near to some penetrating 
judgments. He suggests, for instance, that Birken- 
head’s favourite Labour politician was J. H. 
Thomas, ‘very much a man after his own heart.’ 
But he does not develop the damaging compari- 
son between these two typical figures of the 
Twenties, either of whom would have been as 
out of place in the politics of the Fifties as in 
those of the 1880s. Instead he reverts to his 
favourite view that Birkenhead’s true position 
was as one of a trio of outsiders—the other mem- 
bers were Lloyd George and Churchill—who 
‘entirely overshadowed their duller, more respect- 
able colleagues like Sir Robert Horne and 
Laming Worthington-Evans’ and who ruined the 
future for parvenus by the strength of the 
reaction against their arrogance and thrust. Here, 
at least, Mr. Camp is presumably not aiming at 
guilt by association. 

ROY JENKINS 





Violet Powell 
Five Out of Six 


(An autobiography) 
‘*Offers a wholly authentic 
glimpse into the last 
stages of an upper-class 
culture peculiarly English 
... Five Out of Six 
rates at least Eight Out 
of Ten.” PETER GREEN 
18/- 


* 
Secession or 


Federation? 


THE VISION SPLENDID 
by C. E. Lucas-Phillips 


This vivid and arresting 
book gives the historical, 
social and political 
background to the vital 
problem of Central Africa. 
117 photographs, 12 maps and diagrams. 
25/- 
HEINEMANN 





Bearing Gifts 


A New Year's Tale. By Vladimir Dudintsev. 
(Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) 

The Warm Country. By Donald Windham. 
(Hart-Davis, 15s.) 

Descend Again. By Janet Burroway. (Faber, 16s.) 

The L-Shaped Room. By Lynne Reid Banks. 
(Chatto and Windus, 16s.) 


SOME day, presumably, novelists will get properly 
organised and represented, and great posters up 
the Charing Cross Road will cry, ‘Give a novel 
this year!’ In the meantime, even publishers now 
amply realise that readers at present can be 
interested only in guides to Christmas shopping, 
and admit publicly on all sides that the bulk 
of their seasonal fiction lists is for giving away. 
I may as well follow suit. It makes a fairly divert- 
ing parlour game, deciding the recipients for, say, 
The Foxglove Saga (unfrocked uncles?), Don’t 
Tell Alfred (missing diplomats?), or Doctors 
Wear Scarlet (veiled ladies on the Orient Ex- 
press). 

The best person to give A New Year's Tale to 
would be an elderly Popular Fronter, an adherent 
of Mr. Harold Wilson or a Russian. It would 
not particularly exhilarate cardinals, Trotskyites 
or Mr. Cabot Lodge. As the brave few who 
waded through Not By Bread Alone discovered, 
Vladimir Dudintsev isn’t the first harbinger of 
Soviet internal collapse or spiritual counter- 
revolution. He isn’t another lonely Pasternak- 
voice calling to posterity in the Marxist wilder- 
ness. He is a good, intelligent Communist, 
addressing himself earnestly to his fellow- 
Russians, to say that Socialism ought to drop its 
family bickering, purge itself of bourgeois com- 
placency and bureaucratic place-seeking, and get 
on with the job of changing the world. In his 
fable, an enormous owl appears to a scientist in 
some mythic people’s republic. The effect of this 
is to remind him that life is short, death is final 
and you can't take consumer goods with you. He 
abandons his interminable squabble with an 
academic rival, addresses himself feverishly to 
his retorts and discovers a means of bottling sun- 
light for a continent on the other side of the 
planet which has always lived in darkness. A 
number of people have hailed this as a break- 
through for esoteric symbolism and the private 
Russian imagination. It seems to me a fairly 
transparent moral allegory, readily understand- 
able by audiences reared on Bolshoi ballets. Com- 
munist readers would probably be quicker to 
recognise the reference to the owl of Minerva’s 
flight round the world, bringing the light of truth 
and rationality. Isn’t it, as I recall, one of the 
more famous images in Hegel? 

I should give Donald Windham’s short stories 
in The Warm Country to a Southern poet in 
white shoes. Mr. Windham is an admirer of Ten- 
nessee Williams (suddenly last summer, Mr. 
Williams may have realised that he was being 
used as the protagonist of a very curious novel 
by Mr. Windham called The Hero Continues). 
His stories concern vaguely ominous relation- 
ships between mothers and children, Whites and 


| Negroes, lonely women on verandahs or lonely 


men in Italian cities. In a kindly introduction, 
E. M. Forster points out truly enough that they 
are extremely well written and say that we must 
love each other or die alone. But he seems to 
have been too nice to notice the oppressive 
counter-bass of Gothic hints about the dark, 
frightening places where love can lead. | found 
the stories striking, but I wouldn't leave them 
about under a Christmas tree without a plain 
wrapper. 

As the annual fiction crop dwindles to a few 
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blowsy chrysanthemums, it’s worth digging 
back to cull one or two items crowded out earlier 
in the autumn. Janet Burroway’s Descend Again 
would make the perfect gift for enigmatic sixth- 
form daughters who want to write and still 
hanker after horses. It’s a course in Creative 
Writing on the best American models—Faulkner, 
Tennessee Williams, Willa Cather—and there's 
still a lot to say for that. Essentially, it’s a study 
in spinsterishness, set in the white-hot Arizona 
desert. Millie Delaney, a bird-like young school- 
mistress, opens a new world of ideas to the 
little Mexican Miguel in her grandfather’s dark, 
Victorian library. But when a gangling draft- 
dodger from the local marble quarry invades her 
maidenly privacy, she realises that she herself has 
been the prisoner of a Platonic cave of shadows. 
Miss Burroway ranges her symbols of deathly 
poeticism and burning desert vigour with a good 
deal of theatrical effect and enjoyment. Perhaps 
she enjoys herself too much: she falls rather too 
in love with the desolate romance of Millie’s 
predicament to give it full reality. But the book 
gives off a pleasant Bronté-esque ardour of 
youth determined to write or die. 

And Lynne Reid Banks’s The L-Shaped Room 
would be an encouraging trifle for sentimental 
aunts, to thrust into the basket of erring nieces 
cast into the snow on Christmas Eve. There’s no 
need to be chilled by the opening pretence of 
stark sociology. Pregnant Jane Graham, for- 
bidden to darken the door of her middle-class 
home, hides her head, sick and shamed, in the 
Fulham slum attic of the title. But in no time the 
tarts in the cellar are knitting bootees, the Negro 
queer next door is hammering together a cradle, 
and the old theatrical dresser downstairs, her aids 
to abortion spurned, forgivingly trims a tiny 
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THE COMEDY MAN 
DOUGLAS HAYES 


Praised as one of the best contemporary novels 

of the London theatre and the portrayal of an 

actor’s life. 336 pages 
* 


15/- 


THE TRAP 
JEAN LOUIS COTTE 
Translated by John Warland 


A man trapped by violence, greed and love, a 
story full of suspense. 208 


15/- 


MORE CAPTIONS 
COURAGEOUS 
H BOB REISNER 
: A follow-up of last year’s best seller. a most 
: appreciable Christmas gift 
WHITE WATER 
WILSON FISKE ERSKINE 


You will be fascinated by the untamed wilderness 
of Alaska, of its fierce and vicious cold, and of the 
blistering relentless heat. A land of white water. 
256 pages 

* 


Do you like messing about in boats? Then this book 
will appeal to you. 


12/6 
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WANDERING BEAUTIES 17/6 
CHARLES GIBSON 
Illustrated in line and half-tone 206 pages 





ABELARD-SCHUMAN 


| 8 KING STREET, W.C.- 
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Religious Writing 





from Hodder & Stoughton 


ASKING THE RIGHT QUESTIONS 
Church and-Ministry 


F. R. Barry 


“A brilliant, stimulating and disturbing 
book.” Daily Telegraph 12s 6d net 


JESUS OF NAZARETH 
Giinther Bornkamm 


The most significant New Testament study 
to come from Germany since the war. “An 
important book.” PROF. G. W. H. LAMPE, 
Church of England Newspaper 21s net 


IMAGES OF GOD 


A. C. Bridge 


“Original and well-informed on the re- 
lation between religion and art with special 
reference to symbolism.” THE DEAN OF ST. 


PAUL’S 16s net 
SEX AND LOVE IN THE BIBLE 
William Graham Cole 


A revealing examination of all the practices 
and teachings in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. “Its relevance to modern situations 
can hardly be exaggerated.” LESLIE D. 
WEATHERHEAD 21s net 


THE WAY OF THE ASCETICS 


Tito Colliander 


A manual of devotion based on the sayings 
of the Fathers of the Orthodox Church. “A 
searching examination of opportunities of 
discipline that are open to the Christian.” 
Life of Faith 9s 6d net 


AN EXPOSITORY PREACHER’S 
NOTEBOOK 
D. W. Cleverley Ford 


“These sermons are perfect examples of 
how true preaching of the Word of God is 
a partnership of speaking and active 
listening . . . a valuable tool for preachers.”’ 
Church Times 12s 6d net 


THE STORY OF JESUS 
Eleanor Graham 


The classic “Puffin” paperback “now 
available in an excellent hardbound 
edition.” The Times Literary Supplement. 





Illus. 153 net 
THE RIDDLE OF ROMAN 
CATHOLICISM 
Jaroslav Pelikan 


“This remarkable essay . . . a capacity for 
a balanced view of much in Catholicism 
not usually seen in proportion even by our 
most intelligent critics from a purely 
Protestant background.” HENRY ST. JOHN, 
0.P., The Tablet 16s net 


MAN: THE BRIDGE BETWEEN 
TWO WORLDS 
Franz E. Winkler 


A book to combat the moral schizophrenia 
of our day. 21s net 
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Christmas tree. Cosiness vincit omnia, including, 
I notice, the better judgment of some of my 
colleagues. 

RONALD BRYDEN 


Dons and Amateurs 


Essays in Antiquity. By Peter Green. (John Mur- 
ray, 21s.) 

Most of these essays make pleasant and lively 
reading. Some began as book reviews of the dis- 
cursive kind favoured by the TLS—the ‘benign 
influence’ of Printing House Square is acknow- 
ledged in the preface. Whether it is consistently 
benign from the point of view of telling readers 
about the contents and qualities of new classical 
books is arguable; but at least it has fostered the 
present work, which is adapted and expanded 
with unusual skill. An early piece on Hesiod is 
not perhaps quite successful, and ‘by tempera- 
ment a kind of early Pre-Socratic’ is an unsatisfy- 
ing judgment set against a confused chronology 
of the Dark Age. The Homeric essay which 
precedes it is much surer, and particularly good 
in criticising the odd idea that the structure of 
the Jliad significantly resembles that of a Geo- 
metric pot. Oral poetry is over-simplified: a visit 
to Eton would not have been ‘quite enough’ to 
demonstrate that the Iliad could be oral, if only 
because of the difference between learning and 
composing. Dr. Green is a romantic neo- 
unitarian who finds the inconsistencies in Homer 
less glaring than those in Pendennis. 


Next comes an intelligent discussion of his-* 


toriography which owes much to Collingwood 
and Popper, with a revaluation of Herodotus and 
Thucydides at least as one-sided as that Victorian 
view which I’m surprised to learn is still in 
fashion. Cesar is demoted as violently as 
Thucydides, again from a position which I don’t 
think he occupies in most minds today. The 
author has a weakness for attacking the errors of 
the past as though they were still with us. A 
chapfer on Ovid has some excellent versions by 
Mr. Green, and I sympathise with his strictures 
on the heroic couplet as a suitable way of trans- 
lating elegiacs. In a longer survey of Roman 
satire heavy emphasis is placed on the corruption 
of life even under the Republic (‘already 
spiritually bankrupt’), and the author overlooks 
the probability that successive writers stuck to a 
proved formula for sensationalism. Here and in 
the graceful piece on the two Plinys the assess- 
ment of social life is a little superficial: did the 
average official off duty really have his friends to 
dinner every night or, when he did, did he always 
talk philosophy with them? The last chapter, on 
translation, is intelligent and amusing. 

The first, however, is in a different key, and 
contains a fierce attack on the classical education 
of yesterday and professional classical scholars 
of almost any date. The advances, Dr. Green 
thinks, have been made in the main by amateurs. 
While there are amateurs like him it is evident 
that the study of classics will not expire, and I 
am glad and grateful. Yet most of this essay is 
nonsense of a rather curious kind. If at times his 
heart is not in it, at others it is in it too much: 
someone has been unkind to Mr. Green, and I 
wish it could have been otherwise. Do scholars 
and teachers really speak of ‘the triumph of 
science and barbarism’? Are offers of help from 
collateral subjects really ‘stiffly rejected’? Is it 
very interesting to learn that one of the author’s 
Cambridge contemporaries was like Montaigne’s 
character, ‘all dirty, with running nose and eyes’? 
‘I have seen too many scholars and lecturers,” 
writes Mr. Green, ‘whose major concern is 


1969 


jockeying upwards in their Faculty, playing the 
game of academic politic., and who therefor 
avoid anything smacking of the heterodox.’ Wha 
a horrifying picture! At least it will be recognised 
by admirers of C. P. Snow, if not by many other, 
Mr. Green’s strictures are directed by ang 
large against situations that existed twenty or two 
hundred years ago. His squibs are not damp, they 
are saturated. He cannot even describe the 
Classical Tripos correctly, and there are as many 
logical confusions as errors of fact and implica. 
tion. As for amateurs and professionals, the odd 
thing is that nearly all Mr. Green’s own scholarly 
opinions have been reached by careful and often 
fruitful reflection on the work of men like 
Momigliano, Dodds, Cornford, Syme, Bowra, 
Highet, Guthrie, M. I. Finley, Havelock, Myres, 
Lloyd-Jones and Hermann Frankel. If these have 
turned amateur I have not heard of it. In fact, 
most of us don’t care twopence whether the 
author of a good book is paid by a university or 
by someone else, and neither should Mr. Green, 
On the teaching of classics he wants it both ways, 
and I heartily agree: if only one could know 
Greek and Latin without having to do the syn 
tax!; One salvo in ten falls near target — and 
targets, of course, there are. He has acutely 
isolated, for instance, that terrible feeling that 
many classical students acquire, often at school, 
that they have some magical key to culture which 
excuses them from reading widely in classical of 
any other literature. Some time Mr. Green must 
write another pamphlet on the study of classics, 
less splenetic and a little more scrupulous; but let 
him not attach it to his next collection of essays 
in antiquity, which will certainly stand on its own 

feet without such supernumerary inducements, 
GEOFFREY KIRK 

















THE SUBSTANCE 
OF ECONOMICS 


H. A. Silverman. Fifteenth 
edition. 

Deals straightforwardly 
with the elements of 
economic theory and its 
practical and social 
implications. For students, 
businessmen and the 
general reader. “Has 
already established a 
reputation both for general 
reading and examination 
purposes ...a good sound 
textbook.’’—Banker’s 
Magazine: 20/- 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS 





Revolutions 


By OWEN CHADWICK 


connection between the sudden 





nTiL the age of the French 





Revolution, Christianity had 
been a religion rooted in the world 
of villages, its typical leaders the 
priests or ministers of rural com- 
munities, drawing their incomes 
from the soil and their support 
from the farmer and his tenants. 
It had been professed mainly in 
Europe and the Europeanised 
Americas. It had dominated the 
metaphysical and moral intelli- 
gence of the Western world, 
affected much of its science and 
all its philosophy, created its 
educational ideals and profoundly 
affected its modes of teaching. 
From 1789 it found itself in a new 
world, a society rather of cities 
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neutrality or hostility of govern- 
ments and the appearance or 
strengthening of new high church 
parties within Protestantism, the 
Tractarians and their successors 
in England, some groups of 
Lutherans in Germany Perhaps 
we should contrast a declining 
standard in the education of the 
clergy (except perhaps in Ger- 
many) with a rising standard of 
pastoral devotion and effective 
ministry (except, naturally, in the 
pulpit). We might select the 
immense achievements in building 
churches and chapels, mainly by 
voluntary subscription, all over 














Protestant Europe. We might con- 





than of villages, of industry rather 

than agriculture. Science and 

philosophy established their autonomy. States 
took over many of the traditional functions of the 
Church, especially in education. An important 
part of accepted teaching about the Bible 
was found to be erroneous, and the status 
and truth of all Christian doctrine, even 
its moral ideals, were thereby questioned. 
And at the same time, the machines, as they 
diminished the size of the earth, carried Christian 
faith with European trade and influence into the 
remotest corners, and pushed the centre of 
Christian gravity somewhat away from those five 
ancient fortresses, Rome—Moscow—Geneva— 
Wittenberg—Canterbury. 

The reaction of the churches to neutral or 
hostile powers; their adjustment to the new con- 
ditions of science and history and philosophy; 
their attempts to preserve or extend their in- 
fluence among uprooted and moving popula- 
tions; their continual confidence in their religious 
teaching and moral ideals; their often heroic, 
and sometimes successful, ventures into distant 
and plague-ridden forests—the theme is a great 
one, and deserves great treatment from the his- 
torians. 

The central question of European Protestant- 
ism during the nineteenth century was the ques- 
tion of truth. Unlike the Ultramontane Catholics 
of Dr. Latourette’s previous volume,* the Protes- 
tants were not committed to defend the last ditch 
of tradition, and were sufficiently flexible and 
tolerant to open their minds to the new ideas of 
science and philosophy. It is not easy to exag- 
gerate the debt which Christianity owes to the 
German divines from Schleiermacher to Har- 
nack. Though they were often extreme, some- 
times bizarre, sometimes arid, they had little 








*K. S. Latourette’s history is entitled CHrIsTI- 
ANITY IN A REVOLUTIONARY AGE; the present volume, 
the second (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 63s.), is entitled 

NINETEENTH CENTURY IN EUROPE—THE PROTES- 
TANT AND EASTERN CHURCHES. 


Balaam’s Ass.t 


tenderness for popular piety, no respect for 
tradition, and no fear of authority, and they 
faced the intellectual problems of restatement 


with courage and profundity. If they were some- 
times silly, they were never superficial. More than 
any other group, they made it no longer impious 


to assert the legendary character of parts of the 
Bible, and to treat the Biblical sources as his- 
torical documents subject to the same critical 
inquiries as any other documents. In the second 
half of the century the English were not far be- 
hind, as Cambridge remembers with its honoured 
name of Lightfoot. But the Germans made Light- 
foot’s work possible. If there is now a reasonable 
agreement upon the main lines of Biblical study 
it is due in the first place to the Germans. 

The second question, after the historical, was 
the nature of religious experience. If reasoning, 
the reasoning of a Voltaire or a Hume, was no 
longer a support to the faith. on what was faith 
founded? It was Schleiermacher who turned the 
thinkers to investigating the nature of religious 
experience, from the faculty of mystic apprehen- 
sion to the simplest sense of dependence upon 
nature; to inquire into the relation of this faculty 
to the esthetic sensibility on the one hand and 
the moral judgment upon the other. The course 
of this inquiry affected all Christian teaching and 
preaching; the understanding of the nature of 
doctrinal language; the relation between Christ- 
ianity and other faiths, since religious experience 
(as such) is common to Hindu and Jew, Moslem 
and Parsee. 

After the German thinkers, where should we 
look for the chief moments in European Protes- 
tantism of the last century? Perhaps we should 
observe the connection between industrialised 
cities and the growth of the more Left-wing 
Protestant groups. Perhaps we should notice the 





+ From PicTuRES FROM A MEDIAEVAL BIBLE. 


(Darwen Finlayson, 15s.) 


sider the great wave of hymnody 

which, by the middle of the 
century, was modifying much Protestant wor- 
ship, and giving a new power to its lay and 
congregational ideals. And perhaps we might 
mention that vague but undoubted link between 
the Christian conscience and some of the social 
achievements of the century—Florence Night- 
ingale and women, Wilberforce and the slave 


trade, Gladstone and the appeal to moral 
imperative in government, Livingstone and 
Africa. 


Dr. Latourette’s history, like his more famous 
account of the expansion of Christianity, is con- 
ceived upon the grand scale, and we are all in 
his debt for the range of knowledge which he is 
capable of assembling within a pair of cloth 
covers. But I fancy that the reader will gain less 
from this book than the seeker after references. 
If you want important information about the 
Church in Norway, or in Finland, you will find 
it nowhere more easily (in English) than here. 
It covers Europe country by country, and church 
by church in chapter after chapter. But will you, 
at the end, understand what was happening, and 
why it was important to the life of man? 


No Enemy 


Science, Technology and the Christian. By C. A. 
Coulson. (Epworth Press, 8s. 6d.) 


Dr. CouLsON already has teachers of religion 
greatly in his debt by reason of his Science and 
Christian Belief, published in 1955. There, he 
strongly criticised the tendency for Christian 
apologists to dwell upon ‘gaps’ in the findings of 
scientists as a pointer to the validity of the claims 
of religion, and he urged that the religious spirit 
is to be looked for within the work of the 
sciences themselves. Not science, but specialisa- 
tion is the enemy of religion, in that excessive 
specialisation thwarts the use of the imagination 















A CHURCH HISTORY 
OF SCOTLAND 


J. H. S. BURLEIGH 


*There has been immense need for such a book 
as this and the need has now been so well met 
by Principal Burleigh that another such book 
will not be needed for a long time.’ BRITISH 
WEEKLY ‘... assuredly will be the standard 
work.’ DAILY TELEGRAPH 42s net 


THE BREAD WHICH 
WE BREAE 


G. D. YARNOLD 


*,.. a brilliant little book on the origin and 
meaning of the Eucharist . . . No one, whether 
learned divine or simple layman, could fail to 
profit by so masterly a treatment . . . The 

book is in the best traditions of Anglican 
scholarship.” CHURCH TIMES 10s 6d net 


THE DOCTRINE OF 
OUR REDEMPTION 


NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


This book has lasting qualities which called for 
its re-issue. It expounds with characteristic 
lucidity a fundamental Christian doctrine on 
which (as William Temple says in a Foreword) 
there is no disagreement between Anglicans and 
‘orthodox dissent’. 

‘An excellent book which will provide profit 
and pleasure for all Christians who read it.’ 
TIME AND TIDE 12s 6d net 


THE LABYRINTH 
REVISITED 


NATHANIEL MICKLEM 


For some of his deepest feelings and long- 
matured convictions on the world, man, and 
man’s search for God, Dr Micklem found 
prose inadequate and returned, with good 
effect, to the poetic form of his earlier book 
The Labyrinth. Paper covers, 7s 6d net 
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include St John’s Gospel, A Commentary 
by R. H. LIGHTFOOT (8s 6d net). Other titles 
from 5s to 155 net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





in interpreting the world. In his new book Dr. 
Coulson carries the discussion on to ground 
which more palpably belongs not only to 
academic discussions, but to everyman. His book 
gives a fascinating analysis of the ‘second indus- 
trial revolution,’ as being far more radical than 
the first in its effect upon society. The first created 
a world where intuition, guesswork and commor 
sense long continued to suffice for many pro- 
cesses of invention. The second, however, is 
rapidly creating a world in which all such 
processes are in the hands of the highly trained 
physicist, chemist or engineer. This at once pro- 
duces new questions for the moralist and a new 
milieu within which religion is taught and prac- 
tised. 

How must a Christian understand this new 
world? There must be an end to any idea that 
technology is a sort of ‘enemy.’ Rather is tech- 
nology the stuff of a common civilisation, and 
in. some respects the only bond of cultural unity 
across the cleavages in the human race. Dr. 
Coulson sees two moral problems towering in 
importance: one is population, and the other is 
the disparity in wealth and technological power 
between different parts of the world. Technology 
thus becomes the medium through which 
Christian service can be given by the prosperous 
to the needy. 

The technologist can go where the old-time 
missioner cannot; he can say.and do things 
which the other cannot; and people will listen 
to him. I should like to feel that here in Britain 
we were training thousands of people for this 
task. 


Only so can the industrialising of backward 
countries have Christian spirit and Christian per- 
sonal values within it. The book is thus an 
important challenge to the Churchman, to face 
the importance of technology in his presentation 
of the Christian faith and the need for Christian 
technologists in the new civilisation. 


MICHAEL EBOR: 


Reformations 


A Church History of Scotland. By J. H. S. Bur- 


leigh. (O.U.P., 42s.) 


Kirk and Nation. By J. M. Reid. (Skeffington, 


25s.) 


Fathers of the Kirk. Edited by Ronald Selby 


Wright. (O.U.P., 21s.) 


The Scottish Churches. By John Highet. (Skef- 


fington, 30s.) 


‘SCOTLAND is the betrothed Virgin,’ wrote a 
seventeenth-century 
espoused to Jesus Christ, and joined to Him, by 
a marriage convenant, never to be forgotten.’ 
The notion that the Scot’s pride is in a church 
which enjoys a unique relationship with God is 
far from extinct, and has been demonstrated once 
more in the year of the quatercentenary of the 
Scottish Reformation. As a result, it is all but 
impossible for church history to. be written in 
Scotland with detachment and at the same time 
with acceptance. 


covenanter. ‘We were 


Principal Burleigh has courageously produced 


the most substantial history of the Scottish 
Church which has appeared in the present cen- 
tury. He is most expansive on the story of the 
divisions and reunions among Presbyterians, 
which no previous writer of a general church 
history has been able to review as a whole. His 
chapters on the pre-Reformation Church are 
correspondingly slender and contain some in- 
accuracies. But the sane and judicious approach 
of the book, no less than its simplicity and lucidity 
of exposition, should make it as generally accept- 
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be. The author’s fairness is perhaps most Con. 
spicuous in his account of the tortuous seyey, 


, teenth century: James Sharp, the Restoration 


archbishop of St. Andrews, for whom scare) 
any previous writer has had a good word, hy 
at last found an apologist—in the Moderator of 
the General Assembly. 


Yet there is only too much ground for douly. 
ing whether Principal Burleigh’s impartiality wi 
convince all his compatriots. Indeed, there ap 
some indications that he has not entirely cop. 
vinced himself. For instance, he honestly admix 
that John Knox was not a Presbyterian; fy 
would agree that none of the Scottish reformey 
whose views are on record was opposed to over. 
sight by individuals (whether bishops or supep. 
intendents); and he takes care to point out that 
the merits of the quasi-episcopal constitution 
adopted in 1572 commended it to contempor. 
aries. Yet he describes the appointment of 
superintendents as ‘a bold experiment’ and the 
attitude of the General Assembly to the constity. 
tion of 1572 as ‘remarkably acquiescent.’ The 
adjective and the adverb are inconsistent with his 
own findings. 

One who will not be convinced by Principal 
Burleigh is Mr. J. M. Reid, who, in his Kirk ang 
Nation, dismisses the whole idea that there wa 
substantial opposition to Presbyterianism a 
merely a ‘legend’ which ‘has grown up, chiefly 
among historians.’ The historians are arrayed 
against Mr. Reid in Fathers of the Kirk. This 
volume contains essays (by various writers) on 
two dozen post-Reformation churchmen, and it 
seems to be significant that out of the eight pre 
Revolution divines selected only three were 
Presbyterians. The book as a whole forms 4 
readable history of the period and at no point 
are its findings substantially at variance with 








able.as any Scottish-church history can hope to 





PRIMITIVE PHYSIC 


By JOHN WESLEY 
A new edition edited by A. Wesley Hill. This new 
edition of Wesley's quaint medical classic has a 
long introduction and notes by a doctor. 
12s. 6d. net 


THE 
CHRISTIAN MORALITY 
By T. E. JESSOP 


This book consists oi six open lectures given at 
Cambridge under the aegis of the Faculty of 
Divinity. The moral teaching of Jesus is ex- 
pounded as a rebuke of the Pharisees and that 
of Paul as addressed chiefly to the Gentiles. 

10s. 6d. net 


ESSENCE 
OF CHRISTIANITY 
By ANDERS NYGREN 
Translated by Philip S. Watson 
Two Essays on the 
Philosophy of Religion 
These essays were originally published in Swedish 
in 1922 and 1932. The first of them has been 
much used in Sweden as a text-book for theo- 
logical students. 
12s. 6d. net 


STAMMERER’S TONGUE 
By DAVID HEAD 
Prayer is the highest activity of man, and there 
are many books designed to teach us the tongues 
of men and of angels. But prayer includes the 
words of beginners as well as those of mature 
saints. This book is for the young-in-faith of 
God's family. 
Ts. 6d. net 
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The Revised Standard 
Version of the 
Holy Bible 


Besides the many editions of the RSV ranging 
from the popular z5s format to the Lectern 
Editions at {72 10s to £34, the newest presenta- 
tions are the Brevier Text Bible in Morocco, black, 
blue or maroon 45s; the India Paper Edition in 
Morocco, black or maroon 60s; the Sealskin 
Edition in limp style sealskin, black or red 105s. 








The Story in Scripture 


edited by A. B. and G. HENTON DAVIES A 
shortened text of the RSV, arranged in chrono- 
logical order, divided into chapters and set as 4 
normal book for ease of reading. ‘A book which 
should be widely welcomed and used in schools 
and training colleges as well as by the readers 
whom the Adult Education Committee of the 
British Council of Churches had in mind.’ Religion 
in Education 27 halftone plates and 6 maps. “a 
I2s 


An Introduction to 


Christian Doctrine 


T.E. JESSOP ‘His book is quite first-rate and one 
is reminded of the work of the late Dr. A. E. 
Taylor . . . Professor Jessop has noticed . . . the 
eager and even wistful interest in religious matters 
which, even since the war, has been evinced by 
many who are outside the Church.’ Church ae 
I2s 


Our Ageless Bible 


THOMAS LEISHMAN From Early Manuscripts 
to Modern Versions ‘We commend a book which 
will tell the ordinary reader all he is likely to wish 
to know about how he got his Bible . . . popular in 
style, but based on careful scholarship, and furn- 
ished with a bibliography useful for students.’ 
Expository Times z8s 


The Bible Word Book 


RONALD BRIDGES and LUTHER WEIGLE 
‘Since many of the words and phrases in the 
Authorized Version of the Bible are now obsolete 
or archaic, and many have entirely changed in 
meaning, this book, containing 827 articles on 
words which have been affected by English usage, 
is both useful and fascinating.’ The Times Literary 
Supplement 36s 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 
King of Kings 


MALCOLM SAVILLE (‘It tells the Gospel story 
with an unaffected reverence and freedom from 
sentimentality which give the author’s vivid and 
dramatic prose the stamp of classic quality. Maps, 
coloured plates and photographs are all on the 
same level of excellence.’ The Daily Telegraph 21s 


Bible Reading 
for Boys and Girls 


‘Intended for the private reading of children from 
nine to 13 years of age. The choice and arrange- 
ment of the passages is ingeniously designed to 
bring out the plot of the Bible as one continuous 
whole. This purpose is satisfactorily achieved.’ The 
Times Educational Supplement illustrations by 
Lynd Ward. 2Is 
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Principal Burleigh’s, whose own approach to 
recent history is largely biographical. Mr. Reid, 
on the other hand, who, despises the historians 
and is content to reproduce the classical Presby- 
terian interpretation, is guilty of several gross 
errors. 

Too much Scottish church history is domin- 
ated by the unthinking repetition of stock phrases 
or slogans which, on analysis, turn out to be 
rather senseless. For instance, ‘the Church of 
Scotland recognises no head but Christ,’ and 
implicitly rebukes other Churches for denying 
His headship. But surely the headship and king- 
ship of Christ over His Church are not in dis- 
pute: all that is in dispute is the nature of the 
human machinery through which that headship 
must be exercised. To set ‘King Jesus’ against 
‘King Charles’ may have been a false antithesis 
even in the seventeenth century; the truer 
antithesis has always been between the concept 
of a Church ‘independent of any lay authority’ 
(to quote Mr. Reid) and governed by a general 
assembly consisting of ministers and elders 
appointed for life, and that of a Church in which 
authority lies with representatives of the entire 
community. The present Church of Scotland, we 
are told, is ‘established, yet free,” and no defence 
is offered of a situation in which the privileges 
of establishment and the funds representing the 
ancient ecclesiastical endowments belong exclu- 
sively to a body in whose affairs no Scot has 
a voice unless he happens to be a minister or 
elder of the Church of Scotland. Sometimes key- 
words actually seem to have a different meaning 
in Scotland from what they have elsewhere. 
When 
England, gathered at Westminster in the 1640s, 
legislated for the Church, that was ‘Erastianism’; 
and when Scottish ministers and elders—who are 
not representatives, at least in the parliamentary 
sense—meet at Edinburgh, that is ‘democracy.’ 

Too much of the historical writing of the 
quatercentenary year has been designed to 
nourish national conceit rather than to ask, still 
less to answer, pertinent questions. But Dr. 

‘Highet’s _—_ sociological 
though by no means detached—asks many ques- 
tions and answers some. The twenty-six Christian 
denominations about which ‘fairly full informa- 
tion’ could be collected comprehend among them 
59 per cent. of the adult population. Of that 
church membership, the Church of Scotland has 
63.5 per cent., the Roman Catholic Church 25 
per cent. Comparison with England is perhaps 
more difficult than Dr. Highet allows, but it is 
clear that the Church of Scotland is far stronger, 
in proportion to the adult population, than is the 
Church of England, and also that total church 
membership is higher in Scotland—though 
almost certainly not as much higher (two and a 
half times) as Dr. Highet suggests. 

Thus far Presbyterian Scots may find nation- 
alist, if not theological, reason for pride in Dr. 
Highet’s findings. But he proceeds to chasten 
them: on an average Sunday 26 per cent. of the 
adult population attend some church, but a third 
of the attenders are Roman Catholics, those 
present at Church of Scotland services represent 
only one in eight of the country’s adults, and the 
financial support given to the Church of Scotland 
by its members is conspicuously niggardly. 
Evening attendances, too, are almost everywhere 
deplorable. Dr. Highet does attempt to discover 
why people do not go to church, but this part 
of his book is the least satisfactory: his informa- 
tion is drawn from the churches rather than from 
the churchless, and there is no reference to what 
has perhaps been the most important factor, 
namely rehousing and the movement of popula- 
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Nelson’s Shorter 
Atlas of the Bible 


L. H. GROLLENBERG ‘Readers who have 
learnt by use to appreciate the superb quality of 
Nelson’s Atlas of the Bible will welcome . . . a new 
and much more concise version by the same expert 
author... An entirely new text which is a triumph 
of lucid compression . . . The main feature, as in 
the parent volume, is the excellence of the illustra- 
tions and maps.’ Church Times 15s 








HERDER-NELSON BOOKS 
Patrology 


BERTHOLD ALTANER ‘A most astonishing 
amount of information about the Fathers and other 
Christian writers of the first eight centuries is 
compressed within some six hundred pages . . .The 
breadth of Dr. Altaner’s scholarship is matched by 
a welcome sobriety of judgment.’ Catholic ae 

Os 


A Handbook of the Liturgy 


RUDOLF PEIL This book puts into perspective 
such recent reforms as those regarding the 
eucharistic fast, evening Masses, the use of the 
vernacular in the administration of the sacraments, 
and the restoration of the liturgy of Holy Week. 30s 


St. Ignatius Loyola: 
Letters to Women 


HUGO RAHNER (It is not a mere collection of 
letters, but a carefully documented history of an 
unfamiliar aspect of the Counter-Reformation . . 
One is struck by the commonsense attitude of 
Ignatius in the multifarious advice he gives.’ 
Catholic Herald 63s 


How the Catholic 
Church is Governed 


HEINRICH SCHARP ‘A brief, factual and 
accurate account of the complex structure of the 
Church’s government in Rome. . . A book to be 
enjoyed by the pilgrim who may wish to divine 
something of the day to day government of the 
Church which is being carried on behind the 
facades of the buildings he admires and venerates.’ 
Blackfriars 12s 6d 


Christ in the 
Theology of St. Paul 


L. CERFAUX ‘A careful, scholarly and illumina- 
ting study of the essence of Pauline theology . . . 
The value of this fine theological work is enhanced 
by a full index of Biblical references, in addition to 
a general index and a short bibliography.’ Church 
Times 50s 


The Church in the 
Theology of St. Paul 


L. CERFAUX ‘The second of Myr Cerfaux’s 
masterpieces of New Testament scholarship to 
appear in English dress . . . almost indispensable at 
a time like the present, when ‘reunion’ is in the air.’ 


Tablet 458 
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A first year’s selection of books 
with the Libra imprint 


Neville Braybrooke 

A PARTRIDGE IN A PEAR TREE 

A most unusual and original Christmas anthology; 
beautifully produced. 25s 








Elizabeth Parker, M.D. 

THE SEVEN AGES OF WOMAN 

The truly comprehensive and readable account of woman 
in all her aspects from before birth to serene old age. 30s 








Ralph Ricketts 

WE ARE HAPPY 

The secrets of happiness found by very ordinary men and 
women. 12s 6d 








Hertling & Kirschbaum 
THE ROMAN CATACOMBS 


Full of illustrations. 10s 6d and 15s 








Basil Minchin 

EVERY MAN IN HIS MINISTRY 

Examines with characteristic candour the real nature and 
powers of all the Orders. Paper covers 16s 





Kee & Young 
THE LIVING WORLD OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


Reprinting already. 25s 








Burton H. Throckmorton 

THE NEW TESTAMENT AND MYTHOLOGY 
A critical description and appraisal of the work of the 
‘demythologisers’ for the non-scholar. 18s 








Martin A. Marty 
A SHORT HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 








Compact and very readable. 18s 
N. V. Gogol 

THE DIVINE LITURGY OF THE RUSSIAN 
ORTHODOX CHURCH 

Translated by Rosemary Edmonds. 6s 6d 








F. Boulard 

AN INTRODUCTION TO RELIGIOUS 
SOCIOLOGY 

Pioneer work in France. Richly documented and graphic- 
ally illustrated. Translated and introduced by Michael 
Jackson. 21s 








John Marshall, M.D. 
THE ETHICS OF MEDICAL PRACTICE 
Sterilisation, abortion, euthanasia and other ‘hot’ = 








jects. Is 
The Abbot of Downside 

THE CHURCH AND THE BIBLE 8s 6d 
WHY CHRIST? 10s 6d 








Armstrong & Markus ’ 

CHRISTIAN FAITH AND GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY 

A concise and readable survey of the ‘great dialogue’. 15s 








Bernard Leemi 

THE CHURCHES AND THE CHURCH 

An important and comprehensive survey of the ecumenical 
situation from the Roman Catholic viewpoint. 35s 








John Todd (Ed.) 

Tr Christian th and 
A enquiri into Ou: 
— Myre Shatand 30s 
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tion, which so often break the church-going 
habit. Dr. Highet’s work as a whole is a measure 
by which the achievement of the sixteenth-century 
Reformation ‘may be assessed after 400 years. 
But he is much concerned with another Reforma- 
tion—the missionary labours of the mid- 
twentieth century: visitation schemes, ‘Christian 
Commando’ campaigns, the ‘Tell Scotland’ 
movement, the Billy Graham crusade, ‘Home 
Churches,’ ‘Kirk Weeks,’ industrial chaplaincies, 
teaching weeks, the Iona Community and so 
forth. The effort has been enormous, but—al- 
though the percentage of the population attached 
to some church or other did show a slight in- 
crease between 1947 and 1959—the results have 
been so modest that the conclusion must now be 
that this twentieth-century reformation is one 
which has failed. 

GORDON DONALDSON 


Rabbis and Overlords 


Judaism, A Portrait. By Leon Roth. (Faber, 25s.) 
The Foundations of Judaism and Christianity. 
By James Parkes. (Vallentine Mitchell, 42s.) 


A stupy of the Jewish religious imagination 
should involve at least an outline of Jewish 
history. Mr. Roth recognises this and while 
he is wary of the over-familiar division 
of Jewish history into the Biblical, Hellenistic, 
Rabbinical and Philosophical periods, his new 
book on Judaism in effect follows this chrono- 
logy. Mr. Roth was for many years Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Jerusalem and I 
think he is at his best in his early chapters where 
he shows how Judaism, as we know it, found its 
shape as the religious faith of an international 
Jewish community which was already spread 
widely through the Roman Empire and the East: 
while Jerusalem and the temple remained sacred 
places to this community, what had come to 
matter was the worship in synagogues and the 
local congregations. Mr. Roth also shows in 
simple terms how early on Judaism had become 
‘a way of life.’ The religious Jew served his God 
by obeying the divine Teaching, both in the pre- 
scribed religious ritual and the equally exacting 
precepts for the just life. Judaism was deism and 
moralism and, in practice, something more. 
Culturally, Judaism was from early on associated 
with such features as a respect for learning and 
for communal charity which characterises even 
materialist Jewish life to this day. 

These foundations of Judaism are clearly laid 
out by Mr. Roth. But the body of Jewish 
religious thought changed through the centuries; 
it became encrusted with folklore elements, some 
pretty bizarre, it reflected the petrified narrowness 
of the Ghetto, and at the same time it was illu- 
minated by philosophers such as Maimonides 
and by the great Jewish mystics. And as he traces 
the complex pattern of Judaism to the nineteenth- 
century emancipation of the European Jews and 
to the present crisis, Mr. Roth becomes a less 
reliable guide to the perplexed. Now and then 
his historical judgments seem oddly subjective. 
When, for instance, he commends the fore- 
thought of Maimonides (across half a millennium) 
and pays scant attention to the Kabbalists and 
even less to the Hassidic mystics of Eastern 
Europe, when he criticises the vision of a nine- 
feenth-century liberal Jewish nationalist like 
Ahad I the standpoint of superior 

entieth-century wisdom and practically omits 
tion Zionism, I feel that Mr. Roth’s 

ws are those of a highly scholarly, tidy-minded, 
sourgeois, observant and in his way very English 
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think they represent one strand of Judaism rather 
than a full portrait. 

The portrait also needs a wider setting. Afie 
Hitlerism and Auschwitz, after the rise of 
Zionism and the creation of a modern State of 
Israel, should the relationship between Chris 
tianity and Judaism be examined afresh? Foy 
those who believe, as I do, that a reassessmen} 
is required, Dr. Parkes’s new book breaks some 
extremely valuable new ground. It is his cop 
tention that Christians and Jews are still re. 
markably ignorant of the foundations of each 
other’s faiths, and on this one can hardly argue 
Christian theological scholarship, as he says, has 
steadily denigrated Jewish religious life in the 
post-exilic era: the implied suggestion was that 
the legitimate succession passed in a leap from 
the message of the Prophets to that of the 
Gospels. One of the results has always meant 
poor history, or a lack of history. Indeed, if one 
took the ordinary modern churchgoer’s picture 
of Judaism at the time of Christ, it would tum 
out a strange caricature. There would be the 
image of a Jewish mob, troublesome to ity 
Roman overlords, a sort of ‘native’ mob, there 
would be ‘the rabbis’ as a sinister dark force) 
and that would be about all. Even the educated 
Christian probably knows nothing of Philo and 
Hellenistic Judaism or more than the names of 
outstanding figures in the history of Judaism such 
as Hillel or Akiba, whose lives fell partly into’ 
the first century of the Christian Era. He would 
also be unaware that this age was one of activity 
and expansion in Judaism. 

By contrast, says Dr, Parkes, Jewish scholars 
follow an opposite distortion, and this is true 
enough, too. The Jewish historical view of the 
whole era is frankly anti-imperialist. It is con- 








cerned with the struggle to safeguard the national 
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highlights of 1960 
AUSTIN FARRER Said or Sung 


“A truly remarkable and compelling book” Daily Tele- 
graph. “First rate . .. Dr Farrer is always conscious of 
himself preaching. He knows exactly what he is doing. 
He is spending all his skill, all his wit, all his sometimes 
subtle choice of imagery, all his power of direct illustration 
to give his hearers the experience of his own spiritual 
pilgrimage as an encouragement and inspiration, and to 
teach what it means to be a Christian” Times Lit Supp 16s 


PETER F. ANSON 
Fashions in Church Furnishings 
1840-1940 


“One of the most fascinating books I have read for a long 
time” Daily Telegraph (JOHN BeTsEMAN). “Mr Anson’s 
large book is a product of his life’s work” Spectator 
(Evetyn WauGH). “This delightful book” The Tablet. “A 
most attractive book providing full scope for the author's 
customary quiet but devastating humour’’ Catholic —_— 

s 


JAMES CARPENTER 
Gore: A Study in Liberal Catholic 
Thought 


“This admirable book. . . . Mr Carpenter displays Gore 
as one of the long succession of considerable Anglican 
theologians” The Times. “An outstanding achievement by 
any standard of judgment... . As a first book it is 
astonishing . . . very skilfully he reveals the man and his 
work” Daily Telegraph. Learned, discerning, well 
written” The Archbishop of York. ws 


HERBERT KELLY, S.S.M. 
No Pious Person 
Autobiographical reflections of a 20th century prophet 
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Recent Books 


from 
BURNS & OATES 
Ronald A. Knox 


PASTORAL , OCCASIONAL 
SERMONS SERMONS 


Edited by Philip Caraman, S.J. 

“Of the quality of the sermons it is unnecessary 
—as it would, indeed, be impertinent — to 
speak. We can only express ovr great satisfac- 
tion that, although the living voice which gave 
such [added meaning to this material is now 
silent, the abiding message has become so 
easily accessible. Even to read them is to savour 
a rich delight.” 

Fr. Thomas Corbishley, $.J.—CATHOLIC HERALD 
2 Vols. 


ST VINCENT DE PAUL 


Leonard Von Matt and Louis Cognet 
in this third centenary year of Monsieur 
Vincent's death millions of Catholics through- 
out the world are commemorating one of the 
Church’s best-loved saints. With Abbe 
Cognet’s biography, Von Matt’s photographs 
present his unique life in images of moving 
beauty and intimacy. A handsome addition to 
any library shelf. 35s 


THE SON OF MAN 


Francois Mauriac 
“Profound and powerful, but easy to read—and 
profitable.” CATHOLIC TIMES 
“During the several times that I have written and 
rewritten this review, the thoughtsof M. Mauriac 
have not ceased to be moving and disturbing.” 
Peter Levi, S.J.—GUARDIAN 10s 6d 


CHRISTOPHER DAVENPORT: 


FRIAR AND DIPLOMAT 


J. B. Dockery, O.F.M. 
This is the first biography ever written of the 
Franciscan priest who worked throughout the 
XVIlIth century to keep open the channels of 
communication between Rome and Canter- 
bury. Especially relevant to the present search 
for Christian unity. 21s 


THE MIRROR AND THE CROSS 


George Scott-Moncrieff 
Writing especially for the year when the 
Church of Scotland is celebrating the fourth 
centenary of the. Reformation, George Scott- 
Moncrieff, poet, dramatist and well-known 
exponent of his country’s unique national con- 
sciousness, provides a panoramic view of 
Scotland’s Catholic heritage from the [Vth- 
century Pictish St. Ninian to modern times. 18s 


CHRISTIAN YOGA 


J.-M. Dechant, O.S.B. 
“This book has a very definite practical pur- 
pose. It is to show how the technique of Hatha 
Yoga can be used by a Christian as a method 
of preparation for contemplative prayer. As 
such it seems to be extremely good and useful. 
There can be no doubt of the need of a book 
of this kind.” — Dom Bede Griffiths, O.S.B.— 
BLACKFRIARS. 21s 


42s each 


1960 


heritage, first against Hellenism and then against 
the vast imperialism of Rome. In this story, after 
the defeat and the destruction of the Jerusalem 
temple, the spotlight shifts to the underground 
religious struggle conducted from Galilee and 
then to the steady renaissance of Rabbinic 
Judaism. It is in its way a stirring spiritual 
resistance story, but the point is that as it is 
usually told by Jewish scholars, Jesus of 
Nazareth is simply not mentioned, while the 
activities of Saul of Tarsus as the converted Paul 
are mentioned as, at best, peripheral. 

Dr. Parkes is not the first to see these distor- 
tions but is intent to tackle them more systemati- 
cally than most predecessors. He starts by seeing 
the era of the second Temple as one of religious 
ferment, of ‘common growth’ for both Chris- 
tianity and Rabbinic Judaism. He traces the 
emergence of the Christian Church, with his own 
views on the attitude of Paul to Jewish doctrine, 
and next the rise of Rabbinic Judaism, ‘the re- 
ligion of survival.’ Dr. Parkes’s thesis here is that 
a Christian should regard the loyalty of the bulk 
of the Jews to the Torah not as a mere rejection, 
but as the positive factor in the flowering of 
another smaller but equally valid monotheistic 
faith. This is an unusual Christian view. But then, 
as an Anglican who is also intimately acquainted 
with modern and classical Hebrew and with the 
archzology and history of Palestine, Dr. Parkes is 
intensely qualified for these researches. 

T. R. FYVEL 


Moderate Men 


The Mind of the Oxford Movement. Edited by 
Owen Chadwick. (A. and C. Black, 21s.) 
From Gore to Temple. By A. M. Ramsey, 

Archbishop of York. (Longmans, 18s. 6d.) 
Jesus in the Twenticth Century. By H. G. Wood. 
(Lutterworth Press, 18s.) 


‘THe road of excess leads to the palace of 


of Anglican divines. It has been their way to 
avoid excesses of their own, to criticise the 
excesses of others and to plead for a via media, 
a happy mean, ‘a golden mediocrity.” This was 
the mark of the Elizabethan Settlement, of the 
theology of the judicious Hooker and of the 
subsequent course of Anglican divinity. 

The Oxford Movement, for instance, which 
has often been represented as one-sided, was not 
really so. The Tractarians intended not to inno- 
vate, but to restore the traditional middle way 
between Popery and pure Protestantism. It was 
because Newman lost confidence in his own 
restatement of the Anglican via media that he 
abandoned it. The ritual excesses, which agitated 
the Victorian public, were not an original feature 
of the movement, and were always alien to the 
Anglican preference for moderation. To this day, 
when parochial church councils submit blue- 
prints to the patrons of benefices about the kind 
of incumbent they would like to receive, in nine 
cases out of ten they ask for a moderate man. 

The authentically Anglican substance of 
Tractarianism is well illustrated by Professor 
Chadwick in his book of selections from: its 
literature. In his introduction he analyses with 
fine perception the strengths and weaknesses of 
the movement. It was a strength that the Trac- 
tarians saw how belief and unbelief are morally 
conditioned and are not a bare assent to argu- 
ments. But it was a weakness that they were led, 
like the Evangelicals, to a distrust of the intellect. 
Those churchmen in the nineteenth century who 
had the deepest spiritual experience were thus 
fearful of the intellectual adventurousness 





imposed by questions arising from scientific dis- 


wisdom,” said Blake. That has not been the view | 
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Nations & Empires 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


“It is enormously refreshing and stimulating to 
come on a discussion of the relations between 
the rival blocks of power which . . .uses reason, 
historical perspective and the profounder in- 
sights of religious philosophy.”—1THE ECONOMIST 

25/- 


Judaism, A Portrait 


LEON ROTH 


The author of this study is a former Professor 
of Philosophy in the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. His purpose is “to promote fresh 
thinking on the nature of Judaism . . . and to 
offer material for reflection on the nature of 
religion in general.” 25/- 


St Francis de Sales 


SELECTED LETTERS 
Translation and introduction by 
Elisabeth Stopp 


“A welcome addition to Faber’s Classics of the 
Contemplative Life. . . . After three and a half 
centuries, St Francis is still a very modern saint 
with a lot to say to the people of today .. . [This] 
is certainly a book to have.”—-TIME AND TIDE 

25/- 


The Theology 
of St Luke 


HANS CONZELMANN 


Professor Conzelmann’s study of St Luke’s 
theology is concerned with “the whole of St 
Luke’s writings as they stand.” The book is 
a work of elucidation, full of new insights and 
interpretations. 30/- 


Faith for 
Modern Man 


A. N. GILKES 


“What is important is that we have here not 
a Christian and a scientist setting out their 
respective beliefs, but one man showing how 
his belief includes both Christianity and science.” 
—CHURCH OF ENGLAND NEWSPAPER 12/6 


Prudence 
JOSEF PIEPER 


The fourth study in a series of essays on the 
cardinal virtues. “Dr. Pieper makes a serene use 
of the intrinsically obvious to clear away a good 
deal of common confusion and misundet- 
standing.” —THE TIMES 12/6 


FABER AND FABER 








The essential companion to 
‘The Phenomenon of Man’ 


TEILHARD 


de CHARDIN 


LE MILIEU DIVIN 


The publication last year of 
The Phenomenon of Man caused a burst of 
excitement on both sides of the Atlantic; 
it was voted No. 1 Book of the Year in 
both the Sunday Times and The Observer 
and Bernard Towers writing in The Tablet 
said: ‘One can only urge all thinking 
Catholics to read him now.’ 
Now we publish in a translation the work 

- Teilhard considered to be its essential 
companion: for Le Milieu Divin expresses 
his spritual, as apposed to his scientific, 
conception of evolution. The author him- 
self-said of it: “This little book has one 
aim, to teach men to see God, to see Him 
at the very heart of our concrete and solid 
world,’ 18s 


The Novelist & 
the Passion Story 


F. W. DILLISTONE 


‘A brilliant and most interesting piece of 
literary criticism. A very unusual and 
critically penetrating book.’ Times 


Myths, Dreams & 
Mysteries 


MIRCEA ELIADE 


‘Professor Eliade has superb scholarship, 

a proper respect for tradition and a mind 
flexible enough to learn from other cul- 
tures. He is one of the great men of our 
time.’ DR. CONZE—HIBBERT JOURNAL Harvill 18s 


St. Catherine 
of Siena 


RAYMOND OF CAPUA 
A vivid picture given by a contemporary 
biographer. Harvill 25s 
The Gospel 
According to Thomas 
‘This is a discovery of first-rate 
importance.’ DR. WILLIAM BARCLAY 18s 


Verona New Testament 


The outstandingly beautiful edition 
with illustrations from Les Tres Riches 
Heures du Duc de Berry. 4 guineas 


The Life of Christ 


‘An illustrated Life of Christ of out- 
standing appositeness and beauty.’ 


SIR JOHN ROTHENSTEIN 9 guineas 
Collins 


12s 6d 
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covery, Biblical criticism and philosophical 
change. Not until towards the end of the century 
was an attempt made by a new generation of 
high churchmen to face those questions. Even so, 
it Was a moderate essay in theological reconstruc- 
tion. It is at this point that the Archbishop of 
York starts his survey of ‘Anglican theology be- 
tween Lux Mundi and the Second World War.’ 
Like his two immediate predecessors, he fortu- 
nately finds time, amid his many other avocations, 
for the composition of books. Similar surveys 
have been made before, notably by Dr. J. K. 
Mozley. Dr. Ramsey’s book is narrower in scope, 
but it has the special interest of showing how a 
theologian of his eminence assesses the achieve- 
ments of those upon whose shoulders he stands. 


He discriminates in turn between the virtues 
and the limitations of the Lux Mundi school 
itself, especially of Charles Gore; of the younger 
‘Liberal Catholics,” who were more radical in 
their criticism of the New Testament and who 
made much of the appeal to religious experience; 
of the ‘Modern Churchmen,’ who made some- 
thing of a stir at their Girton Conference in 1921; 
of the Evangelicals, who had comparatively little 
influence in this period; and finally of the Report 
of the Archbishops’ Commission on Christian 
Doctrine, which appeared in 1938. Before the 
end of the period a reaction against liberalism 
had set in and what is known as ‘Biblical 
Theology’ was coming into fashion. While Dr. 
Ramsey evidently regards this as a salutary 
development, he is not unaware that it has 
encouraged theologians to carry on a conversa- 
tion among themselves which means little or 
nothing to people who are outside their charmed 
circle. ‘If it be indeed true,’ he writés, ‘that the 
Gospel is less muffled by attempts at synthesis 
with the culture of an age, it is no less true that 
its contact with the age is sometimes far to seek.’ 
That is a moderate way of stating the case. 

It is true that during this period Anglican 
theologians were becoming a little less insular 
and were taking more cognisance of foreign 
trends of thought. But here again they displayed 
their temperamental moderation. Ritschlianism, 
Liberal Protestantism, Catholic Modernism, 
Barthianism, in so far as they were assimilated 
at all, had the sting taken out of them in the 
process. Anglicans, and this goes for English 
divines as a whole, seem to have no great creative 
capacity. The Germans nearly always set the 
pace in theological daring and in shaking re- 
ceived opinions, including their own. The English 
gradually absorb as much as they find congenial, 
soberly working away within the sound of church 
bells and within the framework of their own 
tradition. This may be the path of wisdom, but 
it does not lead to anything palatial. They miss 
the excitement both of anguished despair and of 
enthralled discovery. 

Since 1900, to a large extent and for obvious 
reasons, theological interest has been centred in 
the history of Christian origins and the part 
played in the initiation of the Church by Jesus 
Christ himself. The collection of essays on Jesus 
in the Twentieth Century by the veteran New 
Testament scholar Dr. H. G. Wood provides a 
conspectus of what has been done in this field 
and of the widely different theses that have been 
maintained. Here an English theologian can be 
seen patiently and sympathetically explaining 
what the more extreme German and French 
critics have said, but coming in the end to 
moderate and reassuring conclusions. It seems 
highly satisfactory, but for my part I believe we 
need to be much more deeply shocked before 
we shall be fit to be reassured. 

ALEC VIDLER 
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Hunchback and Squintum 


Whitefield’s Journals. (The Banner of Truth 
Trust, 15s.) 
Methodism Mocked. By Albert Lyles. (Epworth 
Press, 25s.) 
WiTH the meeting of John Wesley and Georg: 
Whitefield at Oxford in 1732 the two chemicals 
which were to produce the astonishing religioy 
explosion of the eighteenth century were Shakep 
together. In the years that followed it ofte, 
appeared as if between them they had the whok 
of the Church of England wired for demolition, 
as they sabotaged her lazy practices and he 
torpid divines. By the time they had finished with 
her they had reminded her of a number of truthy 
which she had been in danger of forgetting: thy 


religious emotion, however embarrassing a phen.’ 


omenon, has to find a place within the Church or 
it will find one outside it, that religious maa, 
especially poor and illiterate religious man, can. 
not live by mind alone, that the laity has as useful 
an apostolate to perform as the priest. 

Both Wesley and Whitefield practised the Holy 
Method—the rigorous division of their days into 
a series of pious practices. Both ‘itinerated’ 
speaking in the open air in courageous defiance 
of ridicule and the Conventicle Act. Both 
emphasised the importance of justification by 
faith, which the Augustans, with a typical prefer. 


ence for works, had lost sight of. Both wer’ 


orators of genius, bringing their weeping, groan- 


ing thousands to the experience of the ‘new 


birth.” Both were perpetually subject to attack 
by contemporary satirists. There were, however, 
important differences between them; _ thei 
inspiration sprang from different sources, and 
since both streams still run through the religious 
life of this country, it is interesting to examine 
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and compare them. One, it seems to me, is life- 
giving and fertile. The other runs into an inland 
sea of bigotry and death. The Wesleys preached 
and believed in what they called ‘free grace,’ the 
possibility that every man with God’s help could 
achieve a state of grace and eventual unity with 
God. It was this passionate conviction of the 
right of every man, however poor, stupid or 
wicked, to have a chance of reaching God, which 
sent the Wesleys out on arduous and terrifying 
journeys and caused them to develop their new 
and dramatic school of preaching. Though one 
may jib at John Wesley’s methods of conversion 
(William Sargent in Battle for the Mind con- 
sidered it a form of brainwashing’ there is a 
grave sweetness about the man and a touching 
quality about his ‘ragged legion of preaching 
barbers, cobblers, tinkers, scavengers, draymen 
and chimney-sweepers’ which disarms criticism. 
He lived at a pitch of love which excuses almost 
everything. It is significant that of the hurricane 
of mud flung at Wesley as at all eighteenth- 
century public figures, almost none stuck. 
Wesley was conditioned in youth by High 
Church Anglicanism and his intellectual and 
emotional roots went back to Laud. George 
Whitefield, on the other hand, drew much of his 
inspiration from the Puritans of the preceding 
century and his deeper nourishment from the 
Calvinists. The Banner of Truth Trust, who 
publish the new edition of his journals, make it 
clear in some fiercely partisan notes that they 
would like nothing better than to see a modern 
religious revival along Whitefield lines, and hint 


| that.this publication is a contribution towards it. 


J‘can imagine nothing so calculated to drive 
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readers away from the idea as these Journals, 
which paint a terrible picture of a man bigoted 
even by eighteenth-century standards, joyless, 
humourless and life-denying. ‘I believe,’ he 
declares in his famous Letter to John Wesley, 
that God intends to give saving grace, through 
Jesus Christ, only to a certain number, and that 
the rest of mankind, after the fall of Adam, 
being justly left of God to continue in sin, will 
at last suffer that eternal death, which is its 
proper wages. 
And he has the following encounter with a four- 
year-old child on an Atlantic voyage: 
Had a good instance of the benefit of break- 
ing children’s wills betimes. Last night going 
between decks . . . I asked one of the women 
to bid her little boy who stood by her, say his 
prayers; she answered . . . she could not make 
him. Upon tkis, I bid the child kneel down 
before me, but he would not till 1 took hold of 
his two feet and forced him down. | then bid 
him say the Lord’s prayer . . . but he obstin- 
ately refused, till at last, after 1 had given him 
several blows, he said his prayers as well as 
could be expected. 

A study of the satiric reaction to Methodism 
in the eighteenth century has been made by an 
American scholar, Albert Lyles, and rather nobly 
(so blistering is it) published by the Methodist 
Epworth Press. It is wonderfully thorough and 
entertaining. The two dominating figures of the 
satires were Dr. Hunchback (John Wesley was 
short and thickset) and Dr. Squintum (Whitefield 
had a severe cast in one eye). When Whitefield 
was rash enough to admit in one of his journals 
that in adolescence he had committed an ‘abom- 
inable secret sin’ (Wesley was never so indiscreet), 
speculations about sodomy, incest, adultery and 
onanism were gleefully tossed around until one 
writer hit on the idea that Squintum had 
employed Satan as his succubus. Or was it his 
incubus, he innocently debates, since Mr. White- 
field often mentions in describing his spiritual 
struggles that ‘the Devil was uppermost.’ 

MONICA FURLONG 
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The Church and the Age of Reason (1648-1789). 
By G. R. Cragg. (Pelican Books, 5s.) 


PROFESSOR CRAGG’s is the first to be published 
of a five-volume Pelican History of the Church. 
Over one-third of his book deals with Great 
Britain, but France has two chapters, Germany 
and ‘Russia and the Eastern Churches’ one each; 
more general chapters discuss the rest of Catholic 
and Protestant Europe and the New World. It is 
a lot to cover in 284 pages. Professor Cragg is 
known as an expert on English nonconformity in 
the later seventeenth century; and he is to be 
congratulated on the remarkable catholicity of 
sympathy with which he comments, briefly, 
judiciously and with insight, on forms of belief 
which he does not share. 

Professor Cragg’s main problem must have 
been to find a unity of theme in treating the 
period extending from the English to the French 
Revolution. Paradoxically, the Puritan Revolu- 
tion ushered in a century of rationalism which 
was par excellence the century of England's in- 
fluence—the influence of Locke, Newton and the 
Deists. It is more than parochialism that makes 
Professor Cragg devote 100 pages to England— 
though it is surprising that he says virtually 
nothing about the United Provintes, the one 
other country which had its political revolution 
before 1648. The principles which England 
exported to eighteenth-century Europe were not 
those which had made the seventeenth-century 
English Revolution—not the unrestrained indi- 
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perience. 18s. net 
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know more of these remarkable finds.”’ THE 
TIMES LIT. SUPPLEMENT 16s. net 
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mean in their context. Just — 
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vidual interpretation of the Scriptures which 
called all authority in question, nor the Calvinist 
sense of co-operation with God’s purposes which 
gave the Ironsides their fighting morale. In the 
later seventeenth century Whig society rejected 
the dangerous enthusiasm of the revolutionary 
Puritans; individualism was tamed to a socially 
approved ‘Reason’; the Cambridge Platonists and 
the Latitudinarians substituted for jusification by 
faith a theology which emphasised moral con- 
duct; the personal God who intervened in Crom- 
well’s battles was transformed into the abstract 
law of a mechanical universe. 


Yet the ideas of Locke, Newton and the Deists, 
which in England offered no challenge to the 
established order, became revolutionary when 
transplanted to countries which had undergone 
no political revolution. Maria Theresa banned 
the teaching of English in Austrian universities 
‘because of the dangerous character of this 
language in respect of its corrupting religious 
and ethical principles.’ The French philosophes, 
Professor Cragg observes, ‘were members of the 
middle class, believing in order and security, and 
wanting a stable society. The idea of a dis- 
ordered universe was abhorrent to them.’ Yet, 
unlike the English Deists, they lived in a society 
subject to the arbitrary intolerance of monarch 
and church. This, as Professor Cragg perceptively 
writes, ‘explains a certain oblique disingenuous- 
ness in Voltaire. a readiness to hide behind the 
authority of others and to imply that he accepted 
more than he really did. . . . But it also accounts 
for the violence, even the extravagance, into 
which the champions of reason and common 
sense allowed themselves to fall. When it was 
safe to do so, they attacked the strongholds of 
superstition with volcanic energy.’ A similar 
remark might be made of English Puritans before 
1640. We can indeed see something very like the 
qualities of revolutionary Puritanism in the 
philosophes’ concern with ‘virtue’ and Diderot’s 
remark that ‘Posterity is for the philosopher 
what the other world is for the religious man.’ 
The French Revolution ‘functioned in the man- 
ner and took on in some sense the aspect of a 
religious revolution.’ 


Yet though in one sense England was ahead 
of most of the continent, there were parallel 
developments in all countries during the ‘Age of 
Reason.’ The eighteenth-century agricultural 
boom raised the value of many English livings 
and brought younger sons of the aristocracy into 
the clerical profession in hitherto unwonted 
numbers: in France on the eve of the Revolution 
only one of 130 bishops was a commoner. Similar 
complaints are heard from England, Scotland 
and Germany of aridity, smugness and lack of 
evangelical fervour among the clergy. Yet only 
in England did the next break-through take 
religious forms. If England had no revolution in 
the late eighteenth century, this was less the effect 
of Wesley’s teaching than of the fact that the 
English ancien régime had been overthrown in 
the seventeenth century. Professor Cragg rightly 
emphasises the democratising effects of Method- 
ism rather than its conservative aspects. “Neces- 
sity, reinforced by conviction, made Wesley rely 
increasingly on the gifts and capacities lying 
dormant in the average man.’ The first, seven- 
teenth-century nonconformity in England had 
been democratic, and indeed revolutionary; but 
its democracy had been that of a society of small, 
independent proprietors. As the development of 
industrial capitalism widened class divisions, and 
as dissenters tended to prosper, so the old dissent 
had lost touch with the lower classes. The second 
nonconformity catered for the needs of an in- 
dustrialised society. Its organisation, though 


DECEMBER 9, {969 
democratic, was imposed from on top by a Tory 
autocrat; Methodism inculcated self-respect, but 
Wesley was as hostile to political democracy ag 
Voltaire. So Methodism was never a reVoly. 
tionary force, even though it helped to train 
many men who were’ to be leaders in thé’ tins. 
teenth- and twentieth-century labour movement, 
‘Professor Cragg’s book informs; it provoke, 
thought; and it is generous in its sympathies, | 
personally find it astonishing that he shoul 
think it possible to write on this subject withoy 
a serious discussion of Thomas Hobbes, ang 
other readers will have other compiaints. But ip 
its scope, its unobtrusive learning and its respect 
for the reader, it is a model of what history for 
the educated non-specialist should be 
CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Co-existence at Ketteringham 


Victorian Miniature. By Owen Chadwick. (Hod. 
der and Stoughtcen, 25s.) 


IN its heyday the Church of England was the 
Church Ambivalent, drawing its authority as 
much from secular English institutions as from 
the strictly religious traditions of Christianity, 
During the middle years of the last century the 
roles of Sovereign and Archbishop of Canterbury 
were mirrored at Ketteringham, a small Norfolk 
village, in the relationship between Sir John 
Boileau, squire of the parish, and the Reverend 
W. W. Andrew, vicar. Both kept diaries, with the 
help of which Dr. Chadwick has written a vivid 
and rather frightening record of life in one corner 
of Victorian England. He is at pains to explain 
that the two men ‘must not be taken as typical 
of anything or anyone.’ Nevertheless, his book 
provides an insight into the social and psycho- 
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logical state of a nation which was dominating 
the world. 

Sir John came of a Huguenot family and took 
pride in his medizval French ancestry. But he 
owed his wealth to his father, a nabob, and an 
enhanced social position to his wife, a daughter 
of Lord Minto. He had many interests—artistic, 
literary and scientific: among those who stayed 
with him at Ketteringham were Lord John 
Russell, Guizot and the historian Hallam. But 


© above all he was a man of fixed religious prin- 


ciples who felt that he had, and ought to have, 
spiritual as well as temporal jurisdiction in the 
parish. The vicar resented, without being able to 
ignore, the claims of this proud layman. Andrew 
was limited, intense and humourless. His Cal- 
vinist theology did not commend itself to Sir 
John; nor did the length of his sermons. His man- 
ners, too, were churlish. But his cause pros- 
pered in the end. As time went on his influence 
at the Hall spread from the servants to the 
family of the master. Sir John’s daughter 
Caroline, unmarried and obsessed with the 
thought of death, was a ready convert; she re- 
ceived anonymous letters from Andrew and met 
him ‘at times and places unknown’ to her father. 
Eventually Sir John himself, deaf and toothless, 
Jonely and moribund, succumbed to the preacher 
he had so detested in his years of health and 
strength. Before he died ‘the books of divinity 
which he read were no longer those of which 
Andrew disapproved.’ 

Two details stand out as indicative of the 
changes that have taken place since then. When 
Sir John’s scapegrace son Charles was killed in 
the Crimea, his gallantry was praised by Lord 


Raglan. 


And what moved the parents even more 
deeply was the nature of the wound. In the 
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breast pocket of his jacket he had been carrying 
his prayer book and his mother’s miniature. The 
bullet passed through the prayer book, struck 
the miniature in one corner, and was thereby 
deflected towards the hip. It was an infinite 
comfort to them both to feel that family affec- 
tion and religion had been his supports to the 
end. 
That passage illustrates, by the way, the admir- 
able combination of sympathy and irony with 
which Dr. Chadwick writes. Secondly, there is 
Andrew explaining why he cannot be opposed 
to capital punishment for murder: 

. there is one thing which keeps me from 
daring for one moment to say that [executions 
for murder] are wrong, and that is the word of 
God. It is written, “Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed,’ 


Even clergymen are now reluctant to use the 


Bible as a bludgeon against conscience and 
reason. ALTRINCHAM 


Tiny Enterprises 
The Outlaws of Partinico. By Danilo Dolci. 
(MacGibbon and Kee, 25s.) 

DaniLo Do.ci is a great man and a saint. He 
visited England last February to raise funds for 
his work, and arrives here again this week. This 
hew work, a collection of excerpts from books 
not available in Britain, grapples with conditions 
in the main bandit area of Sicily. It does not 
really need many words saying over it, so long 
as it is not missed. Dolci himself seems to 
need time now even more than money. He has 
devoted helpers, but not nearly enough expert 
help—teachers and agrarian experts especially. 

By means of this book he sends back a report 
to the outside world on the progress of his work, 
and includes observations, newsletters to friends, 


] notes from study centres, an outline of his trial 


in 1956 and so forth. The ‘witnesses’ are recorded 
again in their own words. Those who demand 
facts, tables, statistics—the politicians who must 


be shamed, social workers needing documenta- | 


tion—haven't been forgotten. Dolci forgets 
nothing, overlooks no one. The chapters ‘Life 
at Trappeto’ and ‘Inside Some of the Houses of 
Partinico’ are black with misery. One says: 
‘There's nothing I like about the world.’ Another 
man, Ciolino, opens with: ‘So you want to hear 
the story of all I've been through?’ They are all 


chewing the cud of bitterness and defeat. No | 
glimmer of light anywhere, except for Dolci. | 


Even he dare only speak of ‘a little light.” And 
it is true that these pages saturated with violence, 
murder and human tears would make sickening 
reading but for Dolci’s presence. You understand 
that he is not writing only of Sicily. Partinico is 
not unique. In the end you find yourself asking, 
like Ivan Karamazov, ‘why all this absurd and 
horrible business is so necessary and has been 
brought to pass.’ 

There is no need for him to wring your heart 
with appeals. One stroll with him down a village 
street and the heartache is accomplished. You 
are submerged in it all, the horror, stink and 
cruelty, suffering of children, beatings and tor- 
tures in the prisons, in fact the worst that man 
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can do. Yet there is a word-picture of Dolci as | 


a man smiling and happy, during a fast in 1952 
which nearly killed him. It is this saintly hap- 
piness in the midst of such misery that we find 
hardest to understand. Doing good as a duty, a 
penance, holding our noses, so to speak, makes 
sense, but not the actions of a Christ-like man 
such as this, who goes about it so joyfully and 
eagerly. The new reality he works for does in- 
deed exist in him and his ‘tiny enterprises.’ 
PHILIP CALLOW 
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From Gore to 
Temple 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN 
THEOLOGY BETWEEN 1889 AND 1939 


The Archbishop of York 


‘Practically every figure of note and every 
movement of moment is mentioned . . . 

and never left without either a shaft of 
epigrammatic illumination or a bright beam 
of penetrating analysis . .. His book ought 
to make every Churchman ask where ought 
Anglican theology to go from here.’ 
CHURCH TIMES 


The Old 
Testament and 


Our Times 
Margaret T. Monro 


‘It points up the continuing relevance 

of the Old Testament in an almost startling 
fashion, expresses itself in a liveliness of 
contemporary idiom as welcome as, in this 
field, it is rare, and offers a host of 

real, modern questions for discussion.” 

THE SCOTSMAN. 15s 


Toleration and 


the Reformation 


Foseph Lecler, S.F. 

Translated by T. L. Westow 

‘Fr. Lecler’s impartiality is 

admirable . . . He has produced a work of 
first-class historical scholarship, and 

has presented his material so skilfully that the 
reader’s attention is held throughout.’ 
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(She) bas done great service by making 
a man of whose life we know very 
little . . . live for us.” BAPTIST TIMES 


Calvin 
and the Calvinistic Tradition 


Albert-Marie Schmidt 


“Here we meet the real Calvin . . . The 
book is beautifully written and 
produced . . . and Ronald Wallace’s 
translation from the original French is 
excellent.” CHURCH OF ENGLAND NEWSPAPER 

6s each 
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COMPANY MEETING 





HALEYBRIDGE 
INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 


CONFIDENCE IN STEADY GROWTH OF 
INTERESTS 


The 13th Annual General Meeting of Haleybridge 
Investment Trust Limited was held on December 1 in 
London, Sir Aynsley Bridgland, C.B.E. (the Chair- 
man), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The consolidated Balance Sheet of your company 
shows that since last year the value of the assets held 
has increased from £5,593,037 to £7,277,356. 

This arises principally through the acquisition 
during the year of the balance of the shares in the 
South African Property Companies in which we had 
formerly only a 50% interest. We felt this was par- 
ticularly desirable from a management point of view 
a3 it leaves the subsidiaries free to develop the pro- 
perties unfettered by the existence of outside inter- 
ests. The finance involved is reflected in the increase 
in Long Term Liabilities while our Current Liabili- 
ties are down £55,611 at £330,262. 

So far as these accounts are concerned, our revenue 
has included only a small amount of income from 
these newly acquired investments. 

The Balance Sheet shows that the book value of 
our quoted investments as at 30th June last is 
£1,722,639 below their Stock Exchange values. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT 


Dividends from our investments have fallen by 
£22,804, which is entirely due to the variation of the 
dates of the dividends received by us in 1960 as 
against 1959. In the current year this fall will be 
more than recouped by a full year’s dividends being 
received during the accounting year. Our net Pro- 
perty Revenue has increased by £73,773. The Capital 
Reserve has increased from £474,700 to £485,206. 
This is after making provision of £27,570 in con- 
nection with an investment held by the Holding 
Company. We have also provided £7,000 out of 
revenue in connection with the revaluation of 
another investment held by a Subsidiary. 

The net revenue for the year is £127,042 as against 
£120,502—a gain of £6,540. 

This result has been achieved despite a smaller 
investment income which is applicable only to the 
year under review. In the current year the investment 
income and the Property Revenue should increase 
substantially but as against this our mortgage interest 
will be higher. So far as we have proceeded in the 
1960/61 period, our income shows a satisfactory in- 
crease on the figures now before you. 

In these circumstances and with the knowledge that 
our investment income is derived from sound securi- 
ties, we have recommended a final dividend of 6% 
on the Ordinary shares making 10% for the year. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Again I want to remind shareholders that the effect 
of our increased investments takes some time to be 
felt. We are busy on further projects which should 
prove remunerative when completed. “ 

As usual I am expected to say something about our 
future prospects. They are such as to warrant confi- 
dence in a steady growth of your interests in this 
company and its subsidiaries. We endeavour to limit 
our business risks as far as possible and are careful 
to see that our long-term business expansion is safe- 
guarded to the utmost in every way. Altogether then, 
I feel justified in saying that, subject to any unfore- 
seen contingencies, we should continue to prosper. 
Our assets are conservatively valued and all proper- 
ties are in excellent repair and condition. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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The ‘Hot? Money Problem 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 









Ir is generally assumed in the 
* Western world that, politically, 
€ the nations must stand or fall 
N“N . 

& together. But economically they 
[. not only fight each other but 
\\ nN fight each other in the dirtiest 
& fashion, stealing each other’s 
trade and undermining each 
other’s monetary positions. This 
year, for example, we have been 
bolstering up the £ by attracting 
foreign money through the lure of excessively 
high interest rates, regardless of the fact that this 
has been adding to the difficulties of the Ameri- 
cans, who have been losing gold on a prodigious 
scale. We have been exploiting, of course, the 
keen business sense of the private owners of 
capital who can always be relied on to disregard 
their own country’s interests and pursue their 
own private interests, by moving their money 
to wherever it can earn the highest profit. It has 
never yet occurred to the nations of the West 
that it would be a good thing to pursue a joint 
policy in regard to international capital and to 
draw up rules to control the movement of what 

is popularly known as ‘hot’ money. 

This is not to say that individual nations do 
not draw up their own rules. The Swiss, who have 
been embarrassed by a large influx of capital in 
the last five months (equivalent to about £150 
million), have not only banned the payment of 
interest on foreign deposits but have levied com- 
mission charges on them. Germany, which 
has been running an increasingly large surplus 
on trade account and services, amounting to 
about 6,750 million marks (£576 million) a year, 
has attracted about 3,000 million marks of short- 
term capital this year (£256 million). Like the 
Swiss the Germans have prohibited the payment 
of interest on foreign deposits and stopped 
foreigners buying their Treasury bills. But the 
British, seeing their balance of payments running 
off towards deficit, have brazenly gone out to 
attract foreign money with high interest rates, 
offering the Americans at one time 3 per cefitt. 
more on Treasury bills than they could obtain 
at home. The result has just been disclosed by 
official figures. There has been a rise of £400 
million in the sterling balances of non-sterling 
countries since the end of September, 1959. In 
this period Americans increased their sterling 
balances by £79 million and Europeans by no 
less than £297 million. The figures are remark- 
able enough to warrant quoting in detail.* 

The non-sterling owners of these sterling 
balances are for the most part private banks and 
corporations; the sterling owners are mostly 
‘official.’ When their trading surpluses decline (as 
they have recently in Australia, South Africa and 
India) the sterling area countries draw on their 
sterling balances in London. They have done so 


this year to the tune of £127 million. Imagine 
then, the awkward position for this country if 
our Commonwealth members were to cash in 
more of their balances to meet trading deficits x 
the same time as the private non-sterling ownen 
began to lose confidence in sterling because of 
the vanishing surplus on our own balance of 
payments! Would we not regret having encoy. 
aged so much ‘hot’ money to come here to eam 
our high rates of interest? (It is costing us a 
extra £20 million a year in interest payments 
abroad to keep it here!) Should we not count 
ourselves crass fools in having put our currency 
at the mercy again of the ‘hot’ money merchants 
who caused us so much trouble in 1957? 

We are not the only country which is taking 
dangerous risks in the enticement of foreign 
money. Canada is the classic example ofia 
country which has virtually sold itself to foreign 
capital. Its developed natural resources are noy 
largely American-owned and even its secondary 
manufacturing industries have been described y 
Mr. James Coyne, the Governor of the Bank-of 
Canada, as a ‘branch plant economy.’ All thi 
comes from allowing Canadians freely in recéft 
years to borrow American dollars at a discouit 
and at an interest charge much lower than the 
Canadian. Since 1955 Canada has been borroy, 
ing over $1,000 million a year for long-term 
investment. It is paying nearly $500 million a 
year net in interest and dividends abroad, and 
its current payments deficit is running at nearly 
$1,500 million a year. Small wonder that it finds 
itself incapable of dealing with an increasingly 
serious unemployment problem. (Over 7} per 
cent. of its labour force is now unemployed.) The 
lesson for us all to learn is that it is as necessary 
to control money coming in as it is to control 
money going out. 

It behoves all the nations of the Westetn 
Alliance to call a financial conference and con- 
sider rules for the future regulation of the inter 
national movement of capital. Clearly, on long- 
term account each nation must decide for itself 
how much capital it can allow to flow out for 
investment overseas and how much to flow in 
for investment at home. On short-term account 
the rules will have to deal with genuine ‘funk’ 
money, with the ‘leads’ and ‘lags’ of international 
traders and with the interest-rate switching of 
the vast liquid resources of the big international 
companies and banks. (The Standard Oil of New 
Jersey has over $1,000 million of liquid funds.) 
Surely it is time for short-term money (which is 
all that ‘hot’ money amounts to) to be diverted 
to the international institutions like the IMF and 
the World Bank. It would be much safer fot 
nations who want to borrow on short term to 
draw their credits from these international insti- 
tutions on a time basis. Only fools put themselves 
at the call of the ‘hot’ money merchants. 


el? 





* OVERSEAS STERLING BALANCES—IN £ MILLION 


Non-Sterling Countries Sterling 
Dollararea Europe Others countries Grand Total 
End of September, 1959 .. ‘a ae 335 377 2,677 4,148 
End of December, 1959 .. ‘4 60 387 356 2,704 4,212 
End of March, 1960 ie Si) ae 408 356 2,670 . 4,180 
End of June, 1960 a “ 91 489 360 2,674 4,275 
End of September, 1960 .. a ae 632 401 2,577 4,347 
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Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 


HE equity market remains bearish but no 

great volume of selling has materialised; in 
fact, the market has dried up and some brokers 
have gone away for an early Christmas holiday. 
The disappointed bulls are consoling themselves 
with the thought that the trustees will have power 
—by February perhaps—to move half their funds 
into equities, but why they should buy the shares 
which have gone down in anticipation of lower 
earnings is not clear. Another argument is that 
the gilt-edged market will encounter bank selling 
in January, but I would have thought that trustees 
would not be anxious to sell gilt-edged stocks on 
a high yield basis. I am not, therefore, expecting 
an early revival in equities. ‘Rights’ issues are still 
being made—witness the METAL BOX issue which 
brought the shares down 4s.—and it will be some 
months before shareholders receive their cash 
from FORD'S. It is something that this alarm has 
subsided and that shareholders who accept the 
offer of 145s. 6d. are to get the final dividend 
of 124 per cent. 
Retail Trade in Decline? 

Will it be a less prosperous Christmas? Will 
the recession in the motor trade and other con- 
sumer durables, reducing the weekly earnings of 
hundreds of thousands, work round into the 
retail trade? Obviously it must, although its effect 
should not be equivalent to more than a 5 per 


cent. decline at the most. The chairman of 
DEBENHAMS said recently that the kick had gone 
out of the retail trade. This could be explained 
alone by the wet and mild weather which not 
only keeps women from shopping, but makes 
them reluctant to buy warm clothes and winter 
‘comforts.’ The report of GUS for the six months 
to September 30 was not encouraging. Sales were 
higher but profit margins were lower as the result 
of a customers’ move from hard to soft goods 
and from hire-purchase sales to credit sales, not 
to mention some cuts in prices. Whether the com- 
pany will increase its dividend slightly is by no 
means certain, but the ‘A’ shares have already 
fallen to 46s. 3d. (against a high of 55s. 44d.) to 
yield over 4 per cent. on the 37} per cent. divi- 
dend. As UNITED DRAPERY and DEBENHAMS both 
yield over 4 per cent. there may still be a further 
fall to come in GUS, but they may soon begin to 
look cheap, especially if 40 per cent. is to be paid. 
Some of the furniture trade companies have been 
having trouble through their hire-purchase 
business. EASTERNS, for example, have just re- 
ported a trading loss. However, I hear that the 
TIMES FURNISHING business has held up fairly well 
and that no hire-purchase losses have been met 
with in this class of business. Times 5s. shares 
have fallen by 30 per cent. to 13s. 6d. and might 
well be picked up if they fall much farther. 


Brewery Dividends 

The bad summer was responsible for a 5 per 
cent. drop in the sales of soft drinks, but it 
must have turned a lot of people to stronger 
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brews. The brewery trade has certainly profited 
and I am glad to see that my recent recommenda- 
tion of ANSELLS was followed by a larger increase 
in the dividend than I had anticipated—20 per 
cent. for the year against 15} per cent.—with earn- 
ings of about 40 per cent. The shares are to be 
split and at the present price of 85s. to yield 4.7 
per cent. are still undervalued. BRISTOL BREWERY 
GEORGES has also presented an excellent report. 
Earnings have risen from 32 per cent. to 41 per 
cent. and the dividend has been raised 
from 21 per cent. to 24 per cent. The shares 
at 100s. 6d. to yield 4.8 per cent. seem 
fairly valued for a smaller concern which 
has already formed its own property develop- 
ment subsidiary. Bass disappointed the market 
by repeating its 20 per cent. dividend, and 
at around 2ls. to yield 4.7 per cent. is beginning 
to look attractive. 


Company Notes 


PARK HOLDINGS, as manufacturers of 

cerium metal in the UK, have made consider- 
able strides since this time last year. Then, the 
company embraced three operating subsidiaries 
producing a trading profit of £52,440; it now has 
six which have produced trading profits of 
£234,771, and this reflects only part of the 
expansion which has taken place in 1960. The 
accounts cover thirteen months to April 30, 1960, 
for which period there was a net profit, after tax, 








COMPANY MEETINGS 


A. WILSON’S STORES 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 





A YEAR OF REMARKABLE GROWTH 


MR. JOHN TILLING ON BOARD'S 
PROGRESSIVE POLICY 


THe annual general meeting of A. Wilson's Stores 
(Holdings) Limited was held on December 2nd in 
London, Mr. John Tilling (the Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
Statement : 

The accounts show the remarkable growth which 
has taken place in the Company’s affairs over the 
past twelve months. 

During the year to the 30th June 1960 we acquired 
the whole of the issued share capital of M. Sloper & 
Co, Ltd., Wilson Tupholme Limited, Cheshires of 
Nottingham Limited, Sidney B. Gilbert Ltd., and 
Associated Companies, and the assets of J, Gliddon 
& Company which has subsequently been amalga- 
mated with M. Sloper & Co. Ltd. 

Since the close of the financial year we have 
purchased the whole of the issued share capital of 
G. Collins (Reading) Ltd., G. Collins (Swindon) 
Ltd.. M. Angel (Coventry) Ltd., Dawson Boys Ltd., 
and William Mclllroy Men’s Wear Limited, Fur- 
thermore, we have purchased the whole of the issued 
share capital of Rose and Blairman Limited and its 
Associated Companies, Dorviglia Limited, R. 
Gumpright Limited, Henry V. Gladstone Limited, 
trading under the name of “Dorville” dress manu- 
facturers and wholesale distributors of ladies’ dresses, 
suits and knitwear. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The Accounts disclose a net profit, before taxa- 
tion, of £390,618 and include the profit of the newly 
acquired businesses for varying periods ranging from 
s¢ven to eighteen months, together with those of our 
other subsidiary companies who traded for a full 
year. 

As a result of the synchronisation of the Accounts 


of the newly acquired subsidiary companies with the 
accounting period of the Holding Company, a 
heavier taxation reserve than would otherwise have 
been the case has resulted, From the profit of 
£390,618 the Group has set aside a total taxation 
reserve of £225,894. After adjusting for the net profit, 
after taxation, earned by the subsidiary companies 
prior to their respective dates of acquisition, there 
remains a net profit of £94,681 available for distri- 
bution. . 

Due to the fact that various subsidiary companies 
acquired during the year have made up their accounts 
for a period of more or less than a full year, it is 
impossible to obtain accurate figures as to what the 
position would have been last year if all the sub- 
sidiary companies had traded for twelve months 
only, but by apportioning Accounts and having re- 
gard to the seasonal variation in turnover I think it 
is fair to say that the net profit, before taxation, on 
this basis would have amounted to something in the 
region of £340,000 against a figure shown in the 
Accounts of £390,618, which figure includes the 
profits of two of our Jargest subsidiary companies 
for periods of seventeen and eighteen months 
respectively. 

The subsidiary companies continue to trade up to 
expectations with the exception of Cheshires of Not- 
tingham Limited who have felt, to some extent, the 
effects of the credit restrictions. 

Your Board are recommending a final dividend 
for the year ended 30th June 1960 of 4 1/6th per 
cent. The Directors originally forecast a dividend 
of 30 per cent. on the old capital for this year and 
the three dividends paid, or now recommended, are 
equivalent to 624 per cent, after adjusting for the 
bonus issue given in April, 1960. 

Subject to the final dividend being approved at 
the Annual General Meeting, it will be paid on the 
2nd December 1960 together with an interim divi- 
dend on account of the year to the 30th June 1961 
of 124 per cent., less Income Tax, the Directors 
having already forecast that in the absence of any 
deterioration in trading conditions they will recom- 
mend a total dividend for that year of 30 per cent. 
less Income Tax. 

After referring to the withdrawal of the Com- 
pany’s offer to acquire the whole of the issued share 
capital of Macowards Limited, the Chairman said: 
We are constantly investigating the possibility of 


purchasing further concerns which will fit into our 
present structure. We hope in the near future to 
conclude negotiations in respect of one particular 
business and if these negotiations are successful, 
details will be circulated to members as soon as 
possible. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 


PONTIN’S LIMITED 
CAPITAL FOR FURTHER EXPANSION 


Tue 20th annual general meeting of Pontin’s Limited 
was held on December 5 in London, Mr. F. W. 
Pontin (Chairman and Managing Director) presiding. 

After reviewing the very satisfactory results for 
the year ended 31st May, 1960, Mr. Pontin referred 
te the results for the past season and said that 
although the Company’s financial year did not end 
until May 3lst, a preliminary audit of the season's 
working enabled him to tell shareholders that the 
results would be substantially higher. 

He continued: In December last year we had a 
rights issue which raised £250,000 and this money 
was spent in modernising our main buildings and 
increasing our chalet accommodation, mostly in 
keeping with the modern trend of providing luxury 
accommodation. In this respect our total accom- 
modation was increased by some 25%. 

Commenting on the Little Canada Holiday Village 
in the Isle of Wight, which was purchased in the 
early part of the season, Mr. Pontin said it had done 
exceedingly well. 

Referring to the offer which had recently been 
made to acquire the ordinary share capital of 
Middleton Towers, a holiday camp situated at More- 
cambe, Mr. Pontin said he had no doubt it would 
be a most profitable acquisition. 

Early in January the Board would circulate the 
results of that acquisition and would also announce 
details of a rights issue. 

The report and accounts were adopted and at a 
subsequent extraordinary general meeting the pro- 
posal to increase the Company’s authorised capital 
from £750,000 to £1,000,000 by the creation of 
2,500,000 Ordinary Shares of 2s. each was sanctioned. 
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of £48,046. Last year the issued ordinary capital 
was £60,000; since the present year ended June 
30, when it was £142,500, it has been increased to 
£183,750 in 1s. shares, which are now to be 
written up to 2s. each. The chairman, Mr. John 
G. Lawson, says that the directors. intend to 
pursue a policy of sound, careful growth and 
hope soon to be able to advise shareholders 
regarding important new acquisitions. The group 
now consists of nine subsidiaries covering the 
field of engineering, metallurgy and foundrywork 
and also textiles—men’s hosiery. The dividend of 
50 per cent. is more than twice covered by earn- 
ings and the 2s. ordinary shares at 12s. yielding 
64 per cent. might well prove to be a profitable 
investment for the future. 


R. Green Properties produce their maiden 
accounts for the period October 16, 1959, to 
June 30, 1960, and a good showing they make. 
Trading profits were £76,331 and income from 
investments £71,529, and it would seem that the 
latter will increase during the current year. The 
net profit after tax was £48,888; the sum of 
£52,756 has been placed to capital reserve and 
£18,438 to general reserve. Against this, how- 
ever, the assets are mortgaged to the extent of 
79 per cent. of their book value, which is in- 
creased to 88 per cent. if the directors’ unsecured 
loans of £71,420 are taken into account. Secured 
bank overdrafts amount to £205,143. The chair- 
man, Mr. A. H. Bowerman, points out that the 
company has a considerable area of land around 
Brighton and Hove, for which planning consent 
has been granted, for flat development which he 
considers to be a valuable asset. Original share- 
holders have doubled their money at the present 
price of 5s., which yields 3.6 per cent. on the 9 
per cent. dividend. An interim dividend is 
expected in March and it is reasonable to expect 
at least the same rate of dividend in a full year. 


East African Sisal Plantations have had a diffi- 
cult year due to troubled labour conditions and 
a severe period of drought. Consequently the 
trading profit for the year to June 30, 1960, fell 
from £53,462 to £48,054, but a very satisfactory 
price of (on the average) £90 per ton was ob- 
tained for all grades of sisal. The chairman, Mr. 
G. R. S. Doyle, advises that the indications of 
better labour relations together with improve- 
ments in cultivation and processing methods will 
increase production in the future. The 10s. ordin- 
ary shares are to receive a dividend of 9 per cent., 
plus a tax-free bonus of 24 per cent. out of 
capital realisations. The shares last changed 
hands around 8s. 9d. 
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Christmas Warnings 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


Wuat should a man give 
a girl for Christmas? To 
raise the matter when 
there are fourteen shop- 
ping days to go is, I 
realise, at least thirteen 
days too soon for most 
men who generally wake 
up to the problem some 
time around the after- 
noon of Christmas Eve. 
The old rule used to be 
that no nice girl would 
accept a present which could not be used at 
once (like chocolates) or given back with dignity 
(like jewellery). Nowadays no girl in her senses 
ever gives back anything—but even so she -is 
chary of accepting anything that she cannot 
either eat, wear, brag about or sell. 

But what present, is the problem. Some men 
think that a good housewife should get a good, 
housewifely object, such as a bucket, or a wash- 
ing machine, or a mixer. I have never been able 
to understand the mentality that either gives or 
is pleased by this kind of present: if the family 
income can stand it, surely she should get it any- 
way; and if it can’t, guess who will end up 
making the necessary economies. I may be 
furiously disagreed with by every woman who 
has ever found the Christmas spirit the only thing 
that will prise necessary equipment out of her 
mean old man, but it seems to me to come into 
the same bracket as the boss who provides new 
desks instead of a Christmas bonus. 

Another thing that goes down like a lead 
balloon is a book you think she ought to read: 
it is a mistake to try and improve a girl’s mind 
at Christmas. (Or at any other time.) There is 
always, however, the Think gambit: you give a 
girl a book which you imply is rather above your 
head. That way she is simultaneously flattered be- 
cause she thinks you think she thinks, and re- 
assured that you will not be quizzing her on it 
later. Neither of you need actually read it. 
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Girls like to be quite sure that the present they 
are getting is really for them. I don’t Merely 
mean that it should not be labelled ‘To my litt 
Pam’ if the girl’s name is Angela; it should aly 
be quite clearly not for the giver himself. (1 was 
once given—you won't believe this—half of 
book he alleged we both wanted to read. I stil 
feel that if I'd had the guts of a louse I'd hay 
cut it in two.) 

A man should try to avoid giving a girl any- 
thing she will have to change. Picture the embar. 
rassment of a girl faced with wearing a sweater 
eight sizes too big or confessing that she can't 
fill it. The same goes for stockings, gloves, slippers 
—if you don’t know her size, don’t buy it. If its 
your wife, get her to write all her dimensigy 
down in your diary. 

It is a mistake, too, to give a girl a bottle for 
Christmas—if you are a man, that is. Either she 
drinks it with you (unfair—see last paragrapp), 
or with another man (dead loss from your pomt 
of view) or gets quietly sloshed with the gifs 
with great risk of Telling All. And don’t ask her 
what she wants. If she tells you, she has somte 
thing in mind; and the chances of your tracking 
down exactly what she did have in mind ar 
extraordinarily remote. 

And finally, don’t give her anything that-is 
cut-rate or costs less than it normally should 
She will not be deceived. You saw it inn 
advertisement? She will have seen it in an advér- 
tisement. You spotted it in a chain store? She 
will have spotted it too. Just because she capt 
tell hock from iced turpentine (you think) df 
not mean that she won’t be able to tell v 
Dior from something hopefully labelled ‘Fren 
Perfume.’ Better a jewelled toothpick than a Git 
price fur tippet. : 

* 


What makes a party or a dinner go? Mest 
would agree that it’s not the food, it’s the people 
(or, as a cannibal might say, it’s not the people, 
it’s the company). But it seems to be a curious 
paradox that the more closely you plan it, the 
harder it is to get it right—because of the Fallacy 
of the Fascist Eskimo. This delusion consists of 
supposing that, if you have a Fascist Eskimo 
coming to dinner, and you happen by some 
fantastic chance to come across another Fascist 
Eskimo, the two will get on like an igloo on 
fire. But whereas the Fascist Eskimo would 
probably manage to be tolerably polite to, say, 
an Italian Communist, he will be unable to speak 
two civil words to the: other Fascist Eskimo 
because (it will inevitably turn out) they afe 
furious members of opposing factions within the 
party. Ask two people who were at school te 
gether: one was the other’s fag; ask two people 
in the same trade, and they will despise each 
other for their different ideas of commerce. I 
the very rare event when two such people d0 
get on, they will probably retire into a cornef 
and swap shop. 

Another way in which this sort of pf 
planning spectacularly does not work out is whea 
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Insurance Department at 54 Parliament Street :: 
Trustee Departments at 13 St. James’s Square, S.W.1 and at Government Road, Nairobi 


Travel Department at 13 St. James’s Square 





ZANZIBAR - ADEN 


A comprehensive banking service is available at branches in the following territories: 
INDIA - PAKISTAN - CEYLON - BURMA - KENYA - UGANDA - TANGANYIKA 
SOMALI REPUBLIC 


NORTHERN and SOUTHERN RHODESIA 





Bankers to the Government in: 
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ADEN - KENYA - 
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Gounod: FAUST —Ballet Music 

Thomas : MiGNON—Overture 
“Ponchielli: LA GIOCONDA— 

Dance of the Hours 

fhe Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 

conducted by Anatole Fistoulari 

ACL 112 


A CONCERT OF ENGLISH MUSIC 
Arnold: ENGLISH DANCES 

Bax: TINTAGEL 

Elgar: THREE BAVARIAN 
DANCES Op. 27 

CHANSON DE MATIN Op. 15 No. 2 
CHANSON DE NUIT Op. 15 No. 1 
Holst: THE PERFECT FOOL 

The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult 

ACL 113 
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12-INCH LONG PLAYING HIGH FIDELITY RECORDS 


Liszt: HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY No.2 
The Paris Conservatoire Orchestra 
conducted by Albert Wolff 

Liszt: HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY No.4 
Sibelius: FINLANDIA Op. 26 
Tchaikovsky: MARCHE SLAVE Op. 31 
The Danish State Radio 

Symphony Orchestra 

conducted by Erik Tuxen 

ACL 114 


Schubert: SYMPHONY No. 6 

IN C MAJOR 

The London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Josef Krips 

ACL 115 


Please write for complete list of 
Ace of Clubs records 


I. FROM YOUR DEALER 
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HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 
1961 HELLENIC CRUISES 


Under the patronage of Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow & Aberdeen Universities 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 

CRUISE No. 22 31st March to 16th April 196! 

VENICE, DUBROVNIK, DELPHI, MISTRA, SPARTA, ATHENS, DAPHNI & ELEUSIS 

or SOUNION, SANTORINI, DELOS, VOLOS, THE METEORA, CAPE HELLES, GALLIPOLI, 


TROY, BOSPHORUS, ISTANBUL, PERGAMUM, EPHESUS or PRIENE, PATMOS 
KNOSSOS, MALLIA or GORTYNA & PHAESTOS, OLYMPIA, KORCULA, VENICE 


Y UGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON, CYPRUS 
CRUISE No. 23 15th April to Ist May 1961 


VENICE, DUBROVNIK, PYL KNOSSOS, ANTALYA, PERGE, ASPEND BEIRUT, 
BYBLOS, KRAK DES GHEVALIERS, BAALBEK jonal 2-day visit to DAMASCUS & 
PALMYRA; or BETHLEHEM & JERUSALEM; or PETRA), FAMAGUSTA, SALAMIS, 
NICOSIA, ST. HILARION, BELLAPAIS, KYRENI RHODES, KAMIROS, DELOS 
MYKONOS, ATHENS, DAPHNI & ELEUSIS or SOUNION, OLYMPIA, KORCULA, VENICE 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
CRUISE No. 24 30th April to 16th May 196! 


VENICE, DUBROVNIK, OLYMPIA, KNOSSOS, ANTALYA, PERGE, ASPENDOS, SIDE 

RHODES, LINDOS or PHILERIMOS & KAMIROS, EPHESUS or PRIENE, PATMOS, CAPE 

HELLES, GALLIPOLI, TROY, BOSPHORUS, ISTANBUL, DELOS, ATHENS, DAPHNI & 
ELEUSIS or SOUNION, MYCENAE, EPIDAUROS, TIRYNS, DELPHI, VENICE 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
CRUISE No. 25 8th August to 24th August 1961 


VENICE, KORCULA, OLYMPIA, CORINTH, MYGENAE, TIRYNS, EPIDAUROS, KNOSSOS, 

MALLIA or GORTYNA & PHAESTOS, RHODES, LINDOS or PHILERIMOS & KAMIROS, 

EPAESUS, PATM CAPE HELLES, GALLIPOL!, TROY, BOSPHORUS, ISTANBUL, 

SAMOTHRAKI, ATHENS, DAPHNI & ELEUSIS or SOUNION, DELOS, MYKONOS, 
DELPHI, DUBROVNIK, VENICE 


GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON 


CRUISE No. 26 23rd August to 8th September 1961 
GREECE, EGYPT, YUGOSLAVIA 
CRUISE No. 27 7th to 23rd September 1961! 


Each Cruise will be accompanied by four or five guest lecturers who will 
give lectures on board and at various sites visited. 

Guest 4 ers panying Cruises include: Sir Maurice Bowra, Mr. R. w. 

Hamilton, Mr. N. G. L. Hammond, Mr. Michael Maclagan, Canon Gu Pentreath, 

Mr. Stewart Perowne, Professor W. B. Stanford, Rev. Lawrence Waddy, Mr. J. 8. 

Ward Perkins, Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Sir John Wolfenden & Mr. T. S. R. Boase 


PRICES FROM 95 GNS. 
For full particulars and reservations apply to 
W. F. & R. K. SWAN (HELLENIC) LTD. 
263 (K81) TOTTENHAM CT. RD., LONDON. W.1. Phone: MUS 8070 
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you make a list of all your smooth friends, and 
all your rough friends, and ask them on separate 
evenings. The smooth party will go like a bomb 
and the rough party will be a horror. A sufficient 
number of smoothies can support a fair number 
of the rough, turning conversation lightly when 
fists begin to strike the table and melting oyster- 
like poets with a warm smile; but the roughs have 
no such talents, and will have ceased even to be 
on speaking terms before you’ve even got to 
the pudding. (I used to divide my friends into 
talking friends and dancing friends; nowadays the 
distinction seems to be between talking friends 
and shouting friends.) On the whole, it is prob- 
ably safer to draw the names out of a hat. 

And then, to end it all, there’s Boxing Day. The 


Thought for Food 
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only people I have ever met who really enjoyed 
Boxing Day were those who, oddly enough, had 
some immemorial and rather exhausting way of 
spending the day—they always went on ski 
picnics, or sausage picnics, or they always drove 
forty miles to see Granny, or they always climbed 
Snowdon or something. I admit it sounds terrible 
at first, but maybe there is something in the idew; 
after all, you couldn’t feel worse, and this does 
work the alcohol through the system, provide 
occupation for the little ones, and save you from 
that grey, flaccid overeaten feeling that so often 
accompanies the feast of St. Stephen. Perhaps 
King Wenceslas and his page knew what they 
were doing when they took that walk through 
the blizzard. 


Fast and Fresh 


By ELIZABETH DAVID 


IT isn’t only the expense, 
the monotony and the 
false tastes of the food 
inside most tins and jars 
and packages which turn 
me every day more 
against them. The amount 
of space they take up, 
the clutter they make and 
the performance of open- 
ing the things also seem 
to me quite unnecessarily 
exasperating. However, 
even cookery journalists who spend most of their 
lives with a saucepan in one hand and a pen in 
the other can’t dispense entirely with the kind 
of stores from which a meal can every now and 
again be improvised. What I personally require 
of such things is that there shall be no question 
whatever of their letting me down or giving me 
any unwelcome surprise. Out with any product 
which plays tricks or deteriorates easily. And 
out also with all the things of which one might 
say they'll do for an emergency. If something 
isn’t good enough for every day, then it isn’t 
good enough to offer friends, even if they have 
turned up demanding a meal without notice. 
Twenty years ago, during the war years, which 
I spent in the Eastern Mediterranean, I became 








accustomed to planning meals from a fairly 
restricted range of provisions. Now I find myself 
returning more and more to the same sort of 
rather ancient and basic foods. They suit my taste 
and they are the kind of stores which will always 
produce a coherent and more or less complete 
meal, which is just what haphazardly bought tins 
and packages won’t do. What happens when you 
have to open four tins, two jars and three packets 
in order to make one hasty cook-up is that you 
get a thoroughly unsatisfactory meal; and the 
contents of half-used tins and jars have got to be 
dealt with next day—or left to moulder in the 
fridge. Or else, like the suburban housewife in 
N. F. Simpson’s One Way Pendulum, you've got 
to pay somebody to come in and eat the stuff up. 

The only stores I had to bother about when 
I lived for a time in a small seashore village 
on an A?gean island were bread, olive oil, olives, 
salt fish, hard white cheese, dried figs, tomato 
paste, rice, dried beans, sugar, coffee and wine. 

With fresh fish—mostly small fry or inkfish, 
but occasionally a treat such as red mullet or a 
langouste to be obtained from one of the fisher 
boys, with vegetables and fruit from the garden 
of the tavern-owner, eggs at about twopence a 
dozen, and meat—usually kid, lamb or pork— 
available only for feast days, the diet was cer- 
tainly limited, but at least presented none of the 
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‘How many days to Christmas now?’ 
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meal-planning problems which, as I have learneg 
from readers’ letters, daily plague the better-og 
English housewife. 

Subsequently, in war-time Egypt I found, ip 
spite of the comparative plenty and variety ang 
the fact that in Greece I had often grumbleg 
about the food, that the basic commodities of the 
Eastern Mediterranean shores were the ong 
which had begun to seem essential. Alexandrians 
not surprisingly, knew how to prepare these com. 
modities in a more civilised way than did the 
Greek islanders. The old-established merchant 
families of the city—Greek, Syrian, Jewish, 
English—appeared to have evolved a most 
delicious and unique blend of Levantine and 
European cookery and were at the same time 
most marvellously hospitable. I have seldom seen 
such wonderfully glamorous looking, and tasting, 
food as the Levantine cooks of Alexandria could 
produce for a party. And yet when you got down 
to analysing it, you would find that much the 
same ingredients had been used in dish after 
dish—only they were so differently treated, so 
skilfully blended and seasoned and spiced that 
each one had its own perfectly individual charac. 
ter and flavour. 


In Cairo the dividing line between European 
and Eastern food was much sharper. It was uphill 
work trying to make English-trained Sudanese 
cooks produce interesting food. Most of them 
held a firm belief that the proper meal to set 
before English people consisted of roast or fried 
chicken, boiled vegetables and a pudding known 
to one and all as gréme garamel. 


My own cook, Suleiman, was a Sudanese who 
had previously worked only for Italian and 
Jewish families. He was erratic and forgetfal, 
but singularly sweet-natured, devoted to his 
cooking pots and above all knew absolutely 
nothing of good, clean, English schoolroom food. 


I used occasionally to try to teach him some 
French or English dish for which I had a nostal- 
gic craving, but time for cooking was very 
limited, my kitchen facilities even more so, and 
on the whole I left him to his own devices. 


So it came about that for three or four more 
years I lived mainly on rather rough but highly 
flavoured, colourful, shining vegetable dishes, 
lentil or fresh tomato soups, delicious spiced 
pilaffs, lamb kebabs grilled over charcoal, salads 
with cool mint-flavoured yoghurt dressings, the 
Egyptian fellahin dish of black beans with olive 
oil and lemon and hard-boiled eggs—these things 
were not only attractive but also cheap and this 
was important because although Egypt was a land 
of fantastic plenty compared with war-time 
Europe, a lot of the better-class food was fat 
beyond the means of young persons living 00 
British Civil Service pay without foreign allow- 
ances, and tinned stores were out of the question 
because there was no room for them in the cave 
which my landlord was pleased to describe as 4 
furnished flat. 


What I found out when I returned to England 
to another five or six years of the awful dreary 
foods of rationing was that while my own stand- 
ard of living in Egypt had perhaps not been very 
high, my food had always had some sort of life, 
colour, guts, stimulus; there had always been bite, 
flavour and inviting smells. These elements wert 
totally absent from English meals. 
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LESSON 38 


he BRITISH have many quaint 
customs. These must not be 
confused with Customs & Excise 
which are not a bit quaint. 
One custom was started at 
Colchester by Old King Cole 
when he found there was an 
oyster in the month. He 
immediately said “‘R!’’ and 
opened the COLCHESTER FESTIVAL. 
The drinking of Guinness with 
oysters has always 


t 
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DUNMOW FLITCH / 

is an ancient piece of 
bacon which they haye 
been trying to give away 
for years to people 
who are happy 
in spite of 
being married. 


Gathering at Braemar to 
toss the Guinness. 








OUSEY-HOUSEY is an Old Army Custom. 
It is done by numbers, and is not at all 
like Crown & Anchor where players often 
finish up in the Glass Housey Housey. 





The natives are 
very friendly. 








been a very 





popular custom. 





GUINNESS 


Manners & Customs 






Pancake Day—The start 
of Flat Racing 

















HE FLORAL DANCE is danced in the 
altogether to the sound of the 
cello, big bass drum, etc. Another 





customarily eaten with Guinness. 


Altogether in the Floral Dance 


Cornish custom is pasties which are 


Wherever you go you get 


GUINNESS 


It’s a wonderful country! 


G.E. 3507 


fiddle, 








The only Cognac 
matured and bottled in the 
Chateau de Cognac 





THE KING OF COGNACS 


8 STAR, V.S.0.P. AND EXTRA LIQUEUR 
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As imports came slowly back, I found once 
more, and still find, that it is the basic foods of 
the Mediterranean world which produce them in 
the highest degree. And it is curious how much 
more true variety can be extracted from a few of 
these basic commodities than from a whole 
supermarketful of products, none of which really 
taste of anything in particular. 


So long as I have a supply of elementary fresh 
things like eggs, onions, parsley, lemons, oranges 
and bread and tomatoes—and I keep tinned 
tomatoes too—I find that my store cupboard will 
always provide the main part of an improvised 
meal. If this has to be made quickly it may be 
just a salad of anchovy fillets and black olives, 
hard-boiled eggs and olive oil, with bread and 
a bottle of wine. If it is a question of not being 
able to leave the house to go shopping, or of 
being too otherwise occupied to stand over the 
cooking pots, then there are white beans or 
brown lentils for slow cooking, and usually a 
piece of cured sausage or bacon to add to them, 
with onions and oil and possibly tomato. Apricots 
or other dried fruit can be baked in the oven at 
the same time, or I may have oranges for a fruit 
salad, and if it comes to the worst there'll at least 
be bread and butter and honey and jam. Or if I 
am given, say, forty-five minutes to get an un- 
planned meal ready—well, I have Italian and 
Patna rice and Parmesan, spices, herbs, currants, 
almonds, walnuts, to make a risotto or a pilaff. 
And perhaps tunny, with eggs to make mayon- 
naise, for an easy first dish. The countless number 
of permutations to be devised is part of the 
entertainment. 
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Brigade of Guards 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Last winter’s blazing 
scandal was extinguished, 
finally it is to be hoped, 
when the Oil Appliance 
Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion announced the com- 
pletion of their joint 
plans with the British 
Standards Institution to 
test all oil heaters and 
award the satisfactory a 
seal of approval em- 
bodying the famous 
Kitemark of the BSI. This was a couple of 
months ago, well in time for the season of space- 
heating, and meanwhile I have started worrying 
about another source of danger in the home. 

I read a horrifying report of the death of a 
girl of four, who was fatally burned when her 
clothes (or rather mother’s in which she had 
dressed up) caught fire as she reached up to the 
mantelpiece for a penny with which to buy a bun 
from the baker’s man. The coroner said that a 
fireguard would almost certainly have held her 
clothes out of the blaze, but there was none. And 
in talking about the provision of guards I have 
learned that by no means all of them would 
have been adequate to secure unattended 
children from accident, because they cannot all 
be properly secured, or because the mesh is too 
large, or the structure too weak to take a child’s 
weight if it falls against it. 

Asking around for information about buying 
the right kind of guard I found myself caught 
up in one of those unexpected definition 
dilemmas. In the hardware business a fireguard 
is a large, enclosing device to keep people and 
things from falling into the fire. The more usual 
kind of guard to be seen in most homes where 
there are open fires is called a sparkguard, de- 
signed to do no more than prevent hot fragments 
from hopping on to the hearth rug. In this case 
I was seeking advice about fireguards—perhaps 
better called people guards. 

No doubt it was too late in the year to expect 
many stores to stock winter appliances (I re- 
called the time when to get an oil convector you 
had to snap it up in August) for out of the 
twelve department stores at which I inquired 
only iive could supply a fireguard made to British 
Standards. (The standard is BS 2788, and the 
new one for oil heaters is BS 3300.) The five were 
Selfridges, Barkers, Bentalls, Gamages and the 
Army and Navy Stores. I do not know whether 
Bowmans of Camden Town have BS fireguards 
or not: no one I asked there seemed to know 
what I was talking about. 

The Bowman ‘spokesman’ complained to me 
that ‘too many people were interfering and 
telling other people what to buy these days, what 
with Good Housekeeping, the Design Centre and 
the Which?’ He added, ‘No, I can’t see any guards 
of the sort you want.’ I fared no better at Har- 
rods, where I was told that the BSI were a kind 
of State manufacturers, and ‘All ours are private 





enterprise.” However, they offered to make mea 
guard to measure if I wished, which offer was 
concerned, I gathered, with dimensions and not 
with design. This appalling ignorance on the part 
of assistants, and in some instances their seniors, 
of the nature and purpose of the BSI and its seaj 
of approval is a reflection on the training they 
receive. Unconscious humour relieved the gloom 
at Selfridges. No, the young man was not certain 
if the guards were British Standard, but he 
thought it probable because ‘They are very nice,’ 

At John Lewis there were many and varied 
guards to be seen, not one Kitemarked (I should 
add that all BS fireguards are compelled to bear 
the Kitemark seal, which is an unusual step for 
the Institution to take, because a second-rate 
guard is more of a menace than none at aff, 
instilling as it does a false sense of safety). The 
Lewis buyer, who had evidently not told -his 
assistants about BS fireguards, told me that some 
were on order. At the London hardware chainwf 
Mence Smith I was told that they never stocked 
Kitemarked guards at all, but they gave to 
reason. At Whiteleys there was only one guard#n 
the whole department, a non-BS sparkguatd. 
Even at Barkers, who do stock properly approvid 
fireguards, my question was answered witht 
depends what you mean by British standards 

As it was in this column that one of the first 
broadsides was fired at the oil appliance manp- 
facturers, let us hope for similar success with 
fireguards. When, asking around (and pleaseske 
persistent—it’s worth it) check the followjtg 
points in the guards offered, especially if you.age 
finally obliged to buy an un-Kitemarked ofie. 
Strong mesh, not more than one inch wide; 
means of securing the guard to a modern fire- 
place; a trapdoor which allows the fire to be*re- 
fuelled with the guard in place; if possiblesa 
detachable sparkguard as well. 

One of the best makes is the Genyk nursery 
guard (Hygienic Wireworks, Miles Road, Mit- 
cham, Surrey). Other firms making to BS speci- 
fications (write to them for your nearest retailer 
of them) are George Baker, Cecil Street, Bir- 
mingham; Duke, Waring, Crisp and Co., 135 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, SE11; and Hall 
and Golding, Shripney Road, Bognor Regis, 
Sussex. 

* 

In my dissertation on Christmas presents,! 
rashly said that all the toys mentioned could be 
found ‘in the toy departments of the big stores’ 
This is true; but, alas! it does not mean that eagh 
toy is to be found in every big store. To thoy 
inquirers who have asked about the Whitelife 
Junior Motorways: they can be obtained i 
Gamages, Selfridges and Whiteleys, or from 1 
makers at 41 Talbot Grove, W1. 

* 

People who want to buy charitable Christmas 
cards and see what they are like first can se 
many of them displayed at the Central YWCA, 
Great Russell Street. Three loud cheers for . 
much-needed and imaginative innovation. 
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Postscript ... 


SHEPHEARD’S HOTEL was 
burned down by a Cairo 
mob in 1952, as an anti- 
Western, which then 
meant chiefly an anti- 
British, gesture. Quite a 
lot of Egyptian money 
went into building it up 
again, but now it has 
been taken over by the 
UAR Government, again 
as an anti-Western, 
which this time means an 
anti-Belgian, gesture—for about 30 per cent. of 
the shares were in Belgian hands. 

] never understood why the Egyptians let it 
go on being called by so Western a name as 
Shepheard’s after the burning, but even though 
the name remained, the Shepheard’s of myth and 
legend had disappeared on that riotous day in 
1952 if not, in fact, before. That was the Shep- 
dieatd’s of fly-whisks and KD, and of whatever 
the Levantine equivalent is of the Raj and the 
punkah-wallah. Many of the reach-me-down 
proconsuls who sat on the terrace in latter years 
qwould have been hard put to it, in any case, to 
iknow in what language to address the lesser 
tereeds, like that correspondent of a Conservative 
daily newspaper I used to know in Cyprus who 
awas known as ‘Clobber,’ from his habit of saying 
that the only way to treat the cyps was to clobber 
ithem first thing in the morning and again last 
thing at night, because that was all the bastards 
understood. (I last heard of him in Amman 
where, I am told, having been inefficiently served 
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by an Arab waiter at the Philadelphia Hotel, he 
tapped him on the chest saying, in measured 
tones, “You be nice to white man: white man’s 
here for a thousand years,’ which always struck 
me as a prophecy, shaky at best, which he was 
doing all he could to render unfulfillable.) 
Shepheard’s must have been at its most charac- 

teristic at the turn of the century, but it had a 
sort of Indian-summer heyday twenty years ago, 
when a number of suéde-booted, sheepskin- 
coated, and  blue-birdseye-scarved warriors 
earned their OBEs on its terrace, which was also 
(I like to think) where that correspondent must 
have composed his share in the celebrated tele- 
graphed, and telegraphesed, exchange with the 
Chicago Times, as the Battle of Alamein raged, 
and the eye-witness cables began to pour into 
every other paper: 

WHY UNNEWS 
to which the correspondent replied: 

UNNEWS GOOD NEWS 

and received the stern: 

UNNEWS UNJOB 
answering simply 

FIFTEEN LOVE 
before setting out to find himself another job. 


* 


Not, by a long chalk, as brave as my colleagues 
on the battlefield, | have shown great gallantry 
in the dining-room, and not least at Shepheard’s, 
where I have washed down with the wine of the 
country food from kitchens that not long after- 
wards were condemned as insanitary, and by 
Egyptians. 

All experience is worth having, even that. 
Years later, it enabled me to score unprece- 
dentedly off a wine-bibber far more expert and 
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experienced than I when, having written some-— 
where that ‘wherever the Roman soldier trod, 
save only in this island, grew and still grows the 
grape, he challenged me with, “Well, yes: except, 
of course, Egypt.’ And I was able to answer, 
‘Clearly, my dear fellow, you have never drunk 
Clos des Pyramides.’ 
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It was in my mind to make a St. Emilion or 
a Pomerol, coupled with roast pheasant, my wine 
of the week—to nominate a wine that would 
satisfy both those burgundy-lovers who insist on 


~ 4 full-flavoured wine with game and those claret- 


fanciers who maintain that all tastes in red wine 
can be met from the Bordelais in general, if not 
from the Médoc in particular. 

This, at any rate, was my plan until as recently 
as Tuesday when, at a luncheon at Smith and 
Hoey’s in the City, I was served with my veal 
cutlets, as the first of three noble clarets, a 1955 
Chateau Marquis de Terme, a fourth growth of 
the Médoc. Here was a full, big wine that might 
well have come not from next door to Chateau 
Margaux but from next door to Chateau Cheval 
Blanc. Only five years old now, it will be better 
still, though it is ready for drinking now. Its 
advantage over a burgundy of similar quality is 
that, chateau-bottled, it costs only about 17s. a 
bottle or so at retail shops such as Reynolds and 
Johnstone in Wallingford, or the wine shop in the 
White House block of flats in Albany Street. As 
iwis ready to drink now, even though it will pay 
for keeping, it is already listed at Hatchett’s 
Restaurant in Piccadilly, at 30s. Try it with game 


or red meat. 
CYRIL RAY 








Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCI. 
Télephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


= — —— a 
»APPOINTMENTS VACANT 

eBBC invites applications for Reserve List 
ef POLISH Monitors (at Caversham. near 
Reading). to provide candidates for future 
vacancies. Duties include listening to and 
selective reporting of contents of news 
Sand other broadcasts from abroad. Idio- 
Matic knowledge of Polish, perfect hear- 
ng. sound knowledge of world affairs, 
ability to type and translate inte good Eng- 
lish essential. Knowledge of other languages 
80 advantage. Short-listed candidates will 
be asked to undergo tests. Starting salary 
£935 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
Vional) with promotion to salary range 
#1,095-£1.370 p.a. when fully proficient. 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
@ddressed envelope and quoting reference 
@.G.594 Spt.) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 

KENT COUNTY COUNCIL. Resident House- 
Mother required in Hostel in Maidstone, 
accommodating 16 giris. 15 to 18 years. 
Salary £475 x £25 to £600 a year, less 
£120 a year emoluments. Application Forms 
from Children’s Officer, County Hall, Maid- 


stone. 
NURSERY DEPUTY 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Deputy Superintendent (resident) re- 
quired at Nanhurst, a residential train- 
ing nursery near Cranieigh, Surrey, for 
7 Children 0-7 years, deprived of a 
normal home life. Previous residential 
experience essential and nursing qualifi- 
cation desirable. Salary (under review) 
Probably £720 x £25—-£795 less £138 for 
board, lodging and laundry. 6 weeks’ 
&nnua! leave, including Bank Holidays. 
Apply to 
Children’s Officer (WDO/P/3058/12). 
Lendon County Council. 














County Hall, S.E.1. 


BBC requires Producer (Films) in Belfast. 
Duties include advising Television Producers 


BBC requires Producer/Programme Assis- 
tant, Schoo! Broadcasting in Swansea. Work 
includes script editing and producing broad- 





on film matters, directing film seq 

for programmes covering a wide range of 
subjects and origination and execution of 
telefilm projects. Also responsible for giving 
professional supervision to cameramen, 
editors and recor@ists and generally main- 
taining standards of operational work in 
all film processes. This demands imagina- 
tive origination of ideas, wide experience 
of film editing and ability to execute docu- 
nientary themes. Knowledge of Northern 
Ireland desirable. Salary £1,545 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising 
by five annual increments to £1,970 max. 
p.a. Requests for application forms (en- 
closing addressed envelope and quoting 
reference 60.G.528 Spt.) should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1. within five days. 





casts both in English and Welsh. Qualifica- 
tions required: teaching experience. special 
knowledge of interests and capabilities of 
young children, good qualifications in musics 
thorough acquaintance with Welsh lan- 
guage, literature and folk lore. Some experi- 
ence of dramatic production desirable. 
Salary £1,230 (possibly higher if qualifica- 
tions exceptional) rising by five annual in- 


crements to £1,580 max. p. a. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addr 
envelope and quoting reference 60.G.600 
Spt.) should reach tments Officer, 
Broadcasting House. don, W.1, withia 
five days. _ 


STELLA FISHER in the Strand. The 
Bureau for progressive and interesting sec- 
retarial vacancies. 








and women. 





The Directors 
Wine Club Ltd 


Membership is open to all business, Service and professional men 


The Club enables you to buy from a cellar of carefully selected 
wines and spirits at extremely advantageous prices. 


The Chairman of the Wine Selection Committee is Mr. Cyril Ray. 
All wines are ideal for immediate consumption. 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP ¥O:— THE GENERAL MANAGER, 
DIRECTORS WINE CLUB LTD., 31, BERKELEY STREET, LONDON, W., 


IS RUN BY 
WINE-LOVERS 
—FOR WINE DRINKERS 











a 





BBC uires Assistant to Information OM- 
° in Edinburgh. Duties include 


publicity work. lifications: knowledge of 
Scottish portary. life and affairs essential; 
journalistic oadeasting experience an 


addressed 

60.G.597 Spt.) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. 
within five days. 





quired as Instructor/Handy- 
man tn Bome 14 boys over 
school age, at Tunbridge Salary £566 


: 
| 





POWICK HOSPITAL, NEAR WORCESTER 
(1,000 beds) 

2 SOCIAL WORKERS with Degree or Social 

Bcience Diploma . Progressive hos- 

four miles ern/Worcester with 

range of therapeutic activities includ- 

ing O.P. Clubs and hostel for patients 


Salary £518 Yat age 27) rising to £785 
p.s. & to Med. Supt., who will be 
glad to supply further information. 


SENIOR CHILD CARE APPOINTMENTS 
SALARY RANGE £940-£1,300 
LONDON OOUNTY COUNCIL invites appii- 
eae four positions of Senior Child 
w Officer in the Children’s Depart- 
ment. The persons appointed will each 

the work of five child welfare 

rs. Candidates must have had field 

ce of work with deprived children 

and their families, preferably in a super- 
capacity, and shi possess the 

Office certificate in Child Care or 
Certificate in Studies. 


Ap’ 
lication forms 
December, 1960) from Children’s Officer 
{(B 1/8/3100/12), County Hall, 8.8.1. 
Gontinued Overleaf 








DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS ‘ 
{ Gross Assets £2,000,000 


) Are paying ie 74% F 4, p.a. Interest on 

Q deposits for the seventh year in § 

@ succession, with extra 4% added § 
annually on each £500 unit. ‘ 

Details*and Audited Balance Sheet from 

{ Investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Ltd. 

JOANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 


q 














WANTED, A MAN to open and to develop a 
second-hand bookshop in Surrey. Experience 
essential. Academic qualifications an advan- 
tage, but not essential. Commencing salary 
£1,000. Write Box No. 7448. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


CHRISTMAS TALKS on the Theatre for 
Young Persons. Jan. 2, Judi Dench and 
John Stride; Jan. 3, Christopher Whelen; 
Jan. 4, Sir Michael and Vanessa Redgrave; 
Jan. 5, Visit to Old Vic. For details apply 
— Drama League. 9 Fitzroy Square, 
W.1. 











LEICESTER GALLERIES. Exhibitions: RAY- 
MOND COXON—Paintings, R. V. PITCH- 
FORTH, R.A.—Water-colours, 19th and 20th 
Century Etchings and lithos. Leicester Sq., 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. Until 15th. 


MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond Street. 
OSKAR KOKOSCHKA IN ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND. Paintings and watercolours. 
First Kokoschka Exhibition London since 
1927. In’ aid of Children and Youth Aliyah 
and Save the Children Fund, Nov. 9-Dec. 
15. Daily 11-5. Sats. 10.30-12.30. Adm. 3/6. 
Students 1/1. 


NEW xi ey GALLERY, 17-18 Old “Bond 

. W.1. E. . Nay—paintings and water- 
colours. vires” one- man exhibition in Lon- 
don. Nov 29, 10-5. Sats. 10-12. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Henry 
Moore: an exhibition of sculpture 1950- 
1960. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed 
Mondays. Admission free. Adjoins Ald- 
gate East Station. 








PERSONAL 


BRAIN-CUDGELLERS, take heart. Wilt no 
more at the prospect of finding the perfect 
Christmas gift. The answer is El Cid, the 
wonderful Spanish sherry that everybody 
welcomes. 


CANCER PATIENT 6294. Poor Man an (54), but 
few months to live, is dependent on aged 
mother who strives hard to give him con- 
stant attention. Can you please help? Old 
Jewellery, etc., gladiy utilised. National 
Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria Street, 
London, 8.W.1. 

HOW many calories in your aperitif? 
How safe is a crash helmet? 
Are dishwashing machines worth the money? 

The December ‘WHICH?’ tells you. 

‘WHICH?’ reports are based on independent 
tests and surveys. ‘Which?’ is published 
monthly by the Consumers’ Association on 
annual subscription only £1 to Dept. 7, 333 
High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 











FAMILY 

PLANNING 
PREE Wy ae Toye 
gook 


Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.I 


Pleas: send your free booklet under plain cover. 





nervous conditions. 
habits and personal problems, qualified in 
psychology and hypnosis.—Write for 
appointment, R. EK. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore St., W.1, or telephone LANgham 
4245. 


CONSULTANT for 





IF YOU COLLECT L.P’S., you can save 
yourself literally £s and £8 and be sure 
of selecting the finest recordings by seeking 
professional advice. FREE details. . 8.a.e. 
> Rose Cottage, Upper Hartfield, 
ussex. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
and the Human Male sent on by post. 
Write or cali for our free Price List and 
Literature on Family Planning.—Fiertag, 
34 Wardour Street, London, W.1. D.X. 


LET US TURN your old gold into ‘Brass’ 
to help refugees; £10,000 already raised 
from old spectacle frames, broken jewellery, 
watches, pens, dentures, etc. Any saleable 
articles from cameras to candlesticks 
equally welcome. Send to ‘GIFT AID,’ 
Oxford Committee for Famine Relief, 17 
Broad Street, Oxford. 


PORTRAITS PAINTED IN OILS from your 
cherished photographs; lasting Works of 
Art in technique of the Old Masters. Prices 
fair. Box No. 7447. 


PRINTING AT LESS COST by offset Litho. 
Text in print-style type. Illustrations and 
art work copied. Books, brochures, cata- 
logues, leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 
Blenheim St. W.1. MAY 6093. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Discussed in The National Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041. 


‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their 
mew address to the Subscription Manager 
by the first post on the Monday of the 
week affected. 

TORY IDEAS.—Full details of Bow Group 
Literature Service from Dept. SP. Bow 
Group, 22 St. Giles, High Street, London, 
W.C.2, 

TEN SHILLINGS invested in SHOPPER'S 
GUIDE pays dividends throughout the year. 
SHOPPER'S GUIDE contains test reports on 
branded goods. Write to the Consumer 
Council, Orchard House, Orchard Street, 











WILL THE PERSON, from the Devon area, 
who replied to Box No. 7348, please apply 
again. 

YOUR FURS... 
in Suffering. 

YOUR PARSON or his family may fall ill at 
any time. St. Luke's Nursing Home for the 
Clergy will receive them and care for them, 
but funds are urgently needed. Not State 
aided. Please send a gift to 14 Fitzroy 
Square, London, W.1. 


cost TOO MUCH! ... 





EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, 
Costing, Secretarial, Civil Service, Man- 
agement, Export, Commercial, General 
Cert. of Education, etc. Many (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects.—Write for 
free prospectus and/or advice mention- 
ing exam. or subjects in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, 
— 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 








OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 3% St. Giles, Comprehensive 
training. Prospectus. 





THE SPECTATOR, DECEMBER 9, 1{9@@ 


PREPARATIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern and 
others. LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements, and FINAL EXAMS. for B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., Bar (I and II), 
and other exams. Prospectus free from 

Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE - 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London 
Univ. B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., 
Degrees; Diplomas. Also for Law, Profes- 
sional Examinations. Prospectus E. W. 
Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., Director of 
Studies, Dept. B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford 
(Est. 1894). 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and other students. 
Six-month and intensive 14-week courses.— 
Write Organising Secretary, Davies's, 153 
Holland Park Avenue, W.1. PARK 4654. 
SPANISH LANGUAGE: Intensive course 28- 
30 December. Also PORTUGUESE and 
SPANISH evening classes—new term begins 
9th January. Details from: Canning House, 
2 Belgrave Square, London, S8.W.1. 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
= Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 

nes). 








FELLOWSHIPS 


‘THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER | 
SIMON FELLOWSHIP 


The University offers a number of Simon 
Fellowships for advanced study or research 
in the social sciences. This term is used in 
a wide sense to include not only Economics. 
Government, etc., but, equally. fields such 
as Education, Jurisprudence and Social 
Medicine. Values within the range of 
£1,150-£2,050 per annum (Simon Research 
Fellowships) or within the range of £2,150- 
£2,550 per annum (Simon Senior Research 
Fellowships), according to qualifications 
and experience. They are open to members 
of the public services as well as to persons 
with academic experience. Applications 
should be sent, by January 15th. 1961, to the 
Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, 
from whom further particulars may be ob- 
tained, and who will be pleased to answer 
any inquiries regarding the scope of the 
Fellowships. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


TRYM, BRISTOL. Three Open Scholarships 
ranging from £150 per annum to £50 per 
annum will be offered on the results of the 
next Entrance Examination. This will be 
held in February, 1961. for girls between 
the ages of 12 and 14 the following Septem- 
ber. Full particulars from the Headmistress. 


BISHOP'S STORTFORD COLLEGE, HERTS. 
Examinations for the award of open 
scholarships between the value of £200 and 
£40 will be held on 8th and 9th June, 1961. 
For boys under 12 on ist September, 1961, 
English and Arithmetic; for boys under 13, 
usual papers. Music Scholarships also avail- 
able. For particulars apply to the Head- 
master. 

S. MICHAEL’S, BURTON PARK, Petworth, 
Sussex. (Girls’ School of the Woodard 
Corporation.) In 1960 OPEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIP EXAMINATIONS, in General Subjects 
and Music, will be held during the week be- 
ginning January 30. Entry Forms must be 
received before Monday. January 16. For 
these Forms and all particulars, please 
apply to the Secretary at the School. 











SPECTATOR INDEX 


The full alphabetical index of contents and contributors to 
Volume 204 of the Spectator (January-June, 1960) is available. 
Orders, and a remittance of 5s. per copy, should be sent to: 


THE SALES MANAGER 
SPECTATOR LTD. 
99 GOWER STREET 

LONDON, 


wci 
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SECRETARIAL SERVICES . 


ACCUR TYPING. 2/6 1.000, carbs. 64. dan 
nings, 55 Brockman Ra., Folkestone, 


MANUSCRIPTS, Reports Theses typed. 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Rd., §, 
MOU 6136. i, 


MANUSCRIPTS typed accurately. 2s. LOMEL 
Carbs. 6d. Mrs. Easy, 50 Kingshill Avenys, «| 
Kenton, Harrow. WOR 4823. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED accurately, a. 
1,000. carbons 6d. Mrs. Easy, 60 Kingshilly 
Avenue, Kenton, Harrow. 





LITERARY 


WHILE You ARE READING 7 THIS. students. 
of more than 50 — oe are studying 
journalism under the lending — 
point to the often-made aE. 

are LSJ students all over the world.’ Preg. 
book. ‘Writing for the Press,’ from LOM. 
DON SCHOOL OF es a (S.P.), 18) 
Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 825) 


AT EASE WITH a with» 
EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. ‘It’s thes 
cheapest true encyclopaedia in the world’, 

says ‘The Times.’ 16,000 pages, 8 millions 
words. Cash or terms. Ring or write for g: 
free copy of the valuable HOW TO USE Am: 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA from Dent’s, 10-13 Bega 
ford Streeet. Strand, W.C.2 (Tem 898ije 
Nobody will call. 


CHARLES MORGAN AND ROBERT 
BROWNING. Two books by Henry Charlie 
Duffin. AMPHIBIAN: A RECONSID 
TION OF BROWNING (30s.); THE NO 
AND PLAYS OF CHARLES MORGAN (21s) 
Both published by Bowes and Bowes. : 


, 


POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arca 
dian Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. «| 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute a) 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicig™ 
House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories — 
are revised by us and submitted to editors 
on a 15 per cent, of sales basis. Unsuitable 
stories are returned with reasons for rejew 
tion. Address your MSS. to Dept. C.2%, 
FREE. ‘The Professional Touch,’ concert 
ing Courses Criticisms from Dept. C.23. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism Ltd. (Founded 1919, 
53 Fleet Street, Landon, C.4. If you 
haven't earned your fees by the time 
you’ve completed the course. you get your 
money back. Write to Dept. 3 for free 
copy of ‘You IN Print.’ free sample lesson, 
and terms of Special Guarantee. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCULARS, EX GOVT. £20 value for 
£7 15s. Perfect. 14 days free triak 
CHARLES FRANK LTD.. Saltmarket, Glas 
gow. Phone BELL 2106. 


DELICIOUS HOMEMADE Fudge. Vam 
Coffee. Choc.. Walnut. 6s. 6d. lb. Rich Fruité 
Cake, topped Marzipan, 2 Ib. 12s. 6d. Post 
Free. Box No. 7449 

SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure, 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from H 
royd and Cooper. 34 Spring Gardens. 
chester 2. 

SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 30s. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang 
Ltd., 2 Corporation Street, Blackburn. : 


TWEEDS. Superior quality hand wovelien 
10/- and 14/- per yard. Patterns 6d. 
Stamps. Norsaga Mills, Mill Str., Kirkwall, 
Orkney. 


Man- 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 


cloths, Towels, Suiting. Bed, Dress. Church * 


Handkerchiefs. Catalogues from: 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 

9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1 

Northern Ireland 


Linens. 


ACCOMMODATION 
BACHELOR (30), wishes to share well- 
furnished charming flat, W.8. Box No. 7445. 


MAINLY YOUNG professional people con- 
sult us. The right person for the right flat. 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share-a- 
Flat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
(24 hours). 

SOUTH OF FRANCE. Wanted to rent for 2 
or 3 weeks in August, villa or house near 
coast to sleep 13.—Box No. 9000 


HOTELS 


GUIDE TO GOOD HOTELS AND INNS on 
and off the beaten track through Britaia 
5s., postage 6d. Victor Hilton (SP). Sundial 
House, Torquay. 
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